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NATIVE LANGUAGES AS FIELD- 
WORK TOOLS! By MARGARET MEAD 


URING the last fifteen years, the use of native languages as part of the 
routine of investigating living primitive cultures has become more and 
more prevalent both in America and in England. The change in method 


1 The experience which lies back of this article is as follows: 

1. Use of a native language after preliminary lectures on another dialect by an ethnologist 
who spoke it, followed by intensive work with a literate English-speaking linguistic 
informant, and usé of a Dictionary; ethnological work on an island where two natives 
spoke fluent English and three others some English. Samoa. 

. Use of a native language on which there was a brief published grammar, and a series 
of published texts, and followed by work with a linguistic informant who understood 
some English and spoke fluent pidgin; ethnological work in a community where about 
25 per cent of the men spike pidgin, and a few small boys spoke some pidgin. Manus. 

. Complete non-use of the native language, and no use of interpreters, working entirely 
with English speaking informants, most of whom were women. Omaha Indians. 

. Use of a native language of which a very brief preliminary investigation of the gram- 
mar was available, followed by work with a linguistic informant who spoke plantation 
pidgin, and work in a community in which five adult men spoke pidgin. Arapesh. 

. Partial use of a native language on the basis of work with a linguistic informant who 
spoke good Rabaul pidgin; work in a community in which about 15 per cent of the 
men spoke some pidgin—all of them very young. Mundugumor. 

. Partial use of the native language on the basis of work with a linguistic informant who 
spoke Rabaul pidgin; work in a community where some two dozen of the very young 
men spoke pidgin English. Tchambuli. 

. Use of the native language, on the basis of intensive linguistic work with a well edu- 
cated, English speaking informant, followed by work with natives who spoke no Eng- 
lish. Bali. 

(Supervision of work of collaborators who used Malay instead of English, both in 
working on Balinese texts and with many of their informants, as well as speaking some 
Balinese.) 


. Use of the native language on the basis of a completely worked out grammar and 
sample texts, combined with individual teaching in the field, in a community where 
half the men under middle age spoke good pidgin, most of the men and small boys 
understood some pidgin, and in which one woman spke pidgin. Iatmul. 

I have had no experience of using, as a contact language, a European language not 
my own, or of using English as the contact language where none of the informants were 
literate. 
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from the use of dictated texts and interpreters to the use of the native 
language in direct contact with large numbers of natives, and living as a 
partially participating member of a well-known community, marked per- 
haps as significant an advance in ethnological field techniques as did the 
late 19th Century expeditions which eliminated the distinction between 
the theorist at home and the amateur collector of native customs upon 
whose accounts the theorist had previously relied. Although occurring at 
almost the same time, this shift in method had separate roots in England 
and in America. In England, it was mainly due to Professor Malinowksi’s 
work in the Trobriands and his enthusiastic discovery, so brilliantly de- 
scribed in The Argonauts of the Western Pacific, of the superiority of using 
a native language over using a pidginized lingua franca.? The fact that the 
use of the native language in the Trobriands was associated with so many 
other alterations in field methods and in methods of presentation undoubt- 
edly served to intensify the importance which followers of the Functional 
school attached to the use of the language and assured a widespread recog- 
nition of the method. Since the publication of the Argonauts, not only 
Professor Malinowski’s own students, but students from other British 
universities have assumed when they went into the field that they would 
work so far as possible in the native language. 

In England, however, ethnological source materials had often been 
collected even in earlier years either in native languages or in lingua franca 
such as Hindustani, Swahili or Malay, and the works of missionaries and 
colonial residents drew extensively upon the kind of knowledge of native 
life which comes from close contact and use of the native tongue. To the 
English ethnologist the idea that Europeans could use native languages 
when working with native peoples was neither new nor strange; the signifi- 
cant step was to insist that the theoretical ethnologist must use them as 
part of field technique. In America, however, the case was very different. 
The distance between the amateur recorder of native custom and the 
professional ethnologist trained to a delicate phonetic recording of the 
exceedingly difficult American Indian languages was much wider than in 
the British Possessions. The emphasis which had been laid upon the collec- 
tion of accurate verbatim texts put a premium on linguistic accuracy and 
work at a table with one efficient interpreter. English-speaking interpreters 
were available, and the majority of Indian cultures were no longer function- 
ing sufficiently to tempt the investigator into studying them by participa- 


2 Although Professor Malinowski’s work in the Trobriands was completed in 1918 its 


effective impact on English ethnological methods dated from the publication of the Argonauts 
of the Western Pacific in 1922. 
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tory methods. Tremendous efforts had been made to rescue as much as 
possible of the dying cultures, and to rescue them in a form which, because 
recorded in text, would be authentic despite the decayed condition of the 
culture and the deculturization of the informants. Functional studies, 
using the term in its least parochial sense to mean the study of the way in 
which a living culture functions, were, except in the case of a few tribes, 
impracticable. Given the type of problem being studied and the type of 
broken cultures within which they were being studied, there was no reason 
fifteen years ago why an ethnologist should have made any attempt to 
learn to use a native language. He merely learned to record it, learned 
enough technical terms to direct the course of his inquiries, and analyzed 
the form of the language or the literary form of songs or myths from his 
collection of texts. 

The beginning of the use of the native language as a necessary field 
method came in America with a shift in the type of problem. When Profes- 
sor Boas selected such problems as the relationship of the individual to a 
highly formalized religious structure, or the relationship between cultural 
forms and the social and psychological manifestations of physiological 
adolescence, he told the students who undertook this new type of problem 
that learning to use the language must be part of the field technique. 

True to this difference in origins, native languages, with certain notable 
exceptions, have been used in England by students predominantly inter- 
ested in studying social functioning, in America by students interested in 
problems of personality and culture. 

The acceptance of this new technique of field study met however with 
considerable opposition, especially from seasoned field workers in the Amer- 
ican Indian field who found it difficult to visualize conditions in a living 
culture, and from linguists whose respect for the fine subtleties of primitive 
linguistic forms made them feel that the field worker’s claim to “speak” a 
native language must inevitably be false. Parallel with the tendency to 
discredit workers who claimed to have used the native language, another 
tendency became apparent: apologies and explanations by field workers 
who did not use the native language. That this apology sometimes took 
the form of attacks on “the myth that it is impossible to work except in a 
native language,”’ still leaves clear the fact that the field worker who used 
the time-honored methods of interpreters and lingua francas felt that he 
must defend himself. These attitudes generated an atmosphere in which 
all the important considerations were lost sight of. 

The time has passed when wholesale doubt can be cast upon all investi- 
gators who use the native language. Today more than 25 field workers of 
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both sexes, English and American, have done authentic field work using 
native tongues. In the face of the substantial body of work now in existence 
as a result of such use, the opinion that A’s claim to have used the language 
is definitely absurd is out of count. It should be possible today to discuss 
seriously just what is meant by the use of a native language in field work 
and what situations and what problems justify and even enjoy such use 
and which do not. 

The alternative to using the native language is in the case of native 
people among whom there are many people who speak some language other 
than their own, which the investigator, either because it is his own language, 
(and this is the type situation of which Americans think) or because it is a 
simplified lingua franca such as Hindustani, Malay, pidgin, or Swahili, (and 
this is the type situation of which British anthropologists are more likely to 
think), can handle with less difficulty than he could the native language 
itself. I shall exclude from consideration work done exclusively through 
interpreters—all work, that is, where the interpreter acts merely as a 
linguistic mediator and all information is in the hands of persons linguisti- 
cally inaccessible to the investigator. The type of problem which can be 
approached by this highly suspect method need not concern us here.* Where 
another European language than the one which the investigator speaks 
readily, or where an exceedingly difficult lingua franca, also new to the 
investigator, is the contact language, the problem of communication bristles 
with so much difficulty that only exceptional circumstances can justify 
scientifically an attempt to undertake the task. Obviously all the objections 
which are raised against a field worker’s being able to handle a native cul- 
ture in the native language which he must learn for the purpose hold true 
in even greater degree, for his being able to handle a native culture in a 
language strange to that culture and which its people speak indifferently, 
which he must also learn for the purpose. When the natives speak the 
language of the investigator, there is some chance of understanding; when 
both use a simple lingua franca strange to each, there is again some possi- 
bility of its becoming a good means of communication; when the language 
is European and therefore alien to the native in feeling, and not wholly 
familiar to the investigator, the chances of mutual misunderstanding are 
so great that there seems every argument in favor of abandoning the con- 
tact language as soon as possible in favor of the native language. 


3 I do not mean that interpreters should not be used by investigators who have not learned 
the language, in order to get at special information from persons who do not speak the contact 
language, but that such information can only properly be controlled if the investigator has 
informants, and enough of them to check against each other, who do speak the contact lan- 
guage. 
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There are two major aspects involved in the use of contact languages 
which deserve special consideration: (1) the practical question, in relation 
to the problems which are to be studied, of the number, sex, age, caste, 
class, geographical distribution and literacy of the available informants 
speaking the contact language, and (2) the question of the affective tones 
of the contact language and the extent to which these may prejudice or 
distort the results of working through that language. 

Whether the type and number of informants available are adequate can 
only be estimated in terms of the particular problem studied and the age 
and sex of the investigator. In general women and children, old men and 
the members of the society who are most thoroughly imbued with the cul- 
ture and least influenced by culture contact, will not speak the contact 
language. This will of course vary as between cultures which broke down 
a long time ago and cultures which are only now breaking, and also between 
peoples who have been formally educated by mission or government in the 
contact language, and peoples who have learned the contact language 
through work situations. But if the student who is considering working 
without the native language, asks, not: “Can I get interpreters?” but 
“What types of informants will be available and what doors will be abso- 
lutely closed to me if I use the contact language?” these practical considera- 
tions are immediately thrown into relief. 

Of another order, but equally significant, is the question of the affective 
tone of the language in which investigator and informant communicate 
with each other. In most cases of culture contact the contact language 
has very different connotations for the two sides in the contact situation. 
It may be that the language is regarded as chiefly appropriate to the master- 
servant situation (pidgin English), or as a language which represents a step 
up for the native and a step down for the investigator (Creole languages) ; 
as a language which is definitely associated with missionization and carries 
with it the highly affective values of religious loyalty (the Blanche Bay 
dialects which have been specialized as a written lingua franca by the 
Mission in New Britain); as a fostered language which lacks the fine adjust- 
ment to caste of the native language and so permits two people of unequal 
caste or status to speak as equals (Malay in Bali), or as a language which 
involves national issues and previous changes in sovereignty. In all of these 
or other similar situations, the fine adjustment to affective values will be 
distorted, whether the language be used for interpreting as in old methods, 
or, in communities where many natives speak it, for field work of the new 
method in cases where the student does not learn the native language. All 
such distortions as these should be allowed for, and the investigator should 
form an estimate of the way in which his materials are skewed by this 
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situation. These contact languages often have a complete ethos associated 
with them, and are regarded by one or both of the cultures in contact as 
instruments of hypocrisy, of wheedling, ingratiating, or bullying, and a 
great many values besides those specifically linguistic may be jeopardized. 
It is reasonable that the field worker, when he uses only a contact language, 
should be asked to give an account of his contact language conditions in 
terms of its affect and implications. 

Turning now to the use of native languages in the field, it is first neces- 
sary to define what is meant here by use of the native language as a field 
tool. I do not mean, of course, recording dictated texts which can only be 
elucidated by analysis, recording native words for kinship terms, religious 
idea, or parts of a house, nor do I mean a minimal knowledge of the form 
of the grammar, of dialectical variations of distribution, etc. Such linguistic 
records as these are essential to any account of a culture, however formal, 
however directed towards the solution of problems external to that culture, 
e.g. distribution of material culture objects, etc. But while such treatment 
of the language adds to the field worker’s mass of material, and often 
facilitates his effective use of the contact language, it is not of such use as 
this that Iam speaking here, but of the practice of using the native lan- 
guage to obtain ethnological information. 

Some problems hardly require such use. The types of study for which 
the investigator needs to use the native language least may be classified as: 


1. The rescue of the remains of dying cultures. 

2. The study of survivals of the primitive culture in a hybridized cultural situa- 
tion in which everyone speaks a contact language. 

3. Studies where the emphasis of the research is upon some formal element, e.g. 
survey studies of Australian kinship systems. 

4. Surveys in which the orientation is ouside the various cultures studied, as in- 
quiries into the distribution of themes or incidents—in folk lore, or design 
motifs in art, when the investigator has no interest in the significance of these 
widely distributed elements within specific cultures. 

5. Formal studies of primitive languages in which the linguist is uninterested in 
the psychological problems of language, in feeling tone, in correspondence be- 
tween linguistic form and other forms of symbolism in the culture, in nuances 
of usage which can seldom be adequately handled merely through dictated 
texts. 


On the other hand, the types of study for which maximal use of the 
native language is essential, and which cannot be done without it, are 
conspicuously: 


1. Studies of social functioning, that is, studies of the actual way in which a soci- 
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ety works, which must be done mainly by following up a series of actual events 
during the course of field work. As it is impossible to arrange that the signifi- 
cant events will take place in the households of selected informants, the eth- 
nologist has to get his material from the individuals involved in the events in 
question. If there is a case of incest, he must study the reactions to the situa- 
tion of the individuals concerned; if there is a theft he must be able to talk to 
the man who stole and the man who was stolen from, to their fathers and 
brothers and wives, and to uninvolved persons not immediately affected by the 

f event. Very occasionally, communities may be found in which a lingua franca 
is sufficiently widespread so that a male investigator may follow the operation 
of social forces in a series of specific situations without a knowledge of the lan- 
guage. There are exceedingly few places in the world where a woman investiga- 
tor, using ‘women as important informants, finds the knowledge of a lingua 
franca sufficiently widespread so as to use it for this sort of research e.g. cer- 
tain parts of New Ireland, where however, the culture is correspondingly 
broken and typical social functioning badly impaired. 

. Studies of the relationship between culture and personality. In such studies 
the unit of research is the identified individual, within a known cultural set- 
ting and within a reasonably closed social group. Whether it be the mechanics 
of character formation, the way in which the culture, as represented by a series 
of individuals who act as cultural surrogates, moulds the developing child, or 
a study of the personality of religious leaders, or a study of the artist personal- 
ity as compared with the personality of his fellows, or the delineation of the 
ethos of sex, age, caste or class groups, the native language must be used. It is 
very difficult in primitive societies to find enough representatives of any age, 
sex, occupational or temperamental group, to arrive at any results at all, even 
when every available individual is drawn upon to provide material. If one is 
limited to those babies whose fathers speak pidgin English, one will find out 
very little about babies. 

3. The native language as something that is used as well as collected is necessary 
also in linguistic researches in which the linguist wishes to go beyond the for- 
mal analysis of the language, and to study the correspondence between lin- 
guistic symbolisms and other forms of symbolism in the culture, the cultural 

background of idiom, the way in which the language is learned, the variations 

in the use of the language by different personalities, the degree and type of 
verbalization which accompanies overt activities, the relationship between the 

: language and the thought habits of those who speak it. 


There is another possible attack on cultural problems which is just 
rising to the attention of research planners in field anthropology, after 
having lain almost dormant since the Torres Straits Expedition in 1899, 
and that is work by a team, in which the members of the team represent 
different disciplines, notably social anthropology, psychology, psychiatry, 
child development, linguistics with special emphasis upon problems of 
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symbolism and the delineation of thought problems, endocrinology directed 
towards the relationship between physical type and functioning and cul- 
tural standardization of personality. One of the principal obstacles to the 
functioning of such a team is the matter of learning the language; the most 
suitable persons from other disciplines may have had no experience with 
non-European languages at all; the time which they can give to work so far 
from home is limited. In some of these fields, notably, experimental psychol- 
ogy and work on physical type, it may be possible to devise ways in which 
literate native assistants capable of being trained, and close cooperation 
between an anthropologist thoroughly conversant with the language and 
culture may be substituted for a knowledge of the native language. This 
might also be done in studies of infancy, of motor development, of dancing, 
of the bodily manifestations of trance, of special types of abnormality, such 
as Arctic hysteria, always provided that the relevant material which can 
only be obtained by using the language, had been or was being obtained 
and made available to the researcher using non-verbal material for his 
subject matter. 

There is much misunderstanding of what is meant by using the native 
language, a phrasing which I prefer to speaking the native language. The 
latter form of expression arouses the suspicion of linguistic purists, terrifies 
students who have not yet tried field work, and puts an undue premium on 
virtuosity at the expense of emphasizing that a language is a tool, not a 
feather in one’s cap. We may consider the use of the native language in 
relation to the problems which confront the field worker and divide them 
into the need to speak and the need to understand, always bearing in mind 
that the field worker is not in the field to talk but to listen, not there to 
express complicated ideas of his own which will muddle and distort the 
natives’ accounts. The demands upon him for active linguistic participation 
are lower than they are in any normal period of his life. It is probable that 
those persons who are in agony when they cannot express the exact and 
exquisite nuance of their own thought in a foreign language and can take 
no pleasure in the fact that they understand what is said ¢o them in that 
language, would show serious personality disabilities as modern field work- 
ers. 

Needs to speak may be classified as follows: 

1. The need to ask questions correctly and idiomatically. Circumlocutions and 
non-idiomatic questions will not do, because questions may have to be asked 
of anyone, an old woman, a deaf man, a frightened child, in the midst of an 
excited scene, at a birth, or a death bed or while the attention of the group is 

fixed upon the hunt, or upon the wild antics of someone in trance. The ques- 
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tions must be intelligible. But twenty or thirty locutions at the most, with 
allowance for inflection, of course, is usually enough to permit the investigator 
to ask the who, how, when, where, for what reason, what relationship, by 
virtue of what status, as a result of what previous event, etc. something is hap- 
pening or has happened. 


A little careful planning of questions will simplify question asking. Where 
the local idiom gives age in terms of illustrative persons, the investigator can 
select a set of conspicuous persons of different ages, and present a likely pair 
or series from which the respondent may choose. Social status is usually indi- 
cated by clichés and the investigator has merely to have critical ones—hair 
cut?, house with 12 posts built yet? etc.— at his fingers ends. A few key gene- 
alogies memorized will short-cut the preliminary questions about relationship 
if one is forced to ask a badly informed person in order to get any answer on 
the spot. It is also necessary to organize one’s expectation, as for instance in 
cultures where if you ask a man “whose house is that?” you will receive a male 
owner’s name, but if you ask a woman, you will receive the name of the own- 
er’s wife, in answer. Similarly, among the Iatmul, a male cannot give the kin- 
ship term which a woman calls a man if the term is at all obscure. One must 
ask for the reciprocal. A great deal of hesitancy and doubt about whether or 
not one understands a language, and whether or not one dares to work without 
an interpreter may be overcome by making a serious study of the optimum 
forms in which questions may be cast, and the standardized peculiarities which 
are likely to characterize the answers. Needless to say, it saves time to learn 
early which classes of persons will refuse to answer certain types of questions, 
and merely shrug one on with a “Unfortunately I am too young to know,” or 
“You will have to ask the women the name of that offering. I (qua male) know 
nothing about it,” or “I do not live in that division of the village and unfor- 
tunately cannot speak of their affairs,’”’ as well as the simpler dilemmas which 
involve calling a name which the person questioned must avoid or even using 
a word which occurs in some one of the names which he avoids. Questions which 
involve ways of thought alien to the people being studied also should be cate- 
gorized and eliminated from one’s current repertoire, such as, in Samoa, asking 
why A left a party, or refused to go fishing. The first answer will be that A was 
musu, unwilling, and if the question is pressed one will be told some irrelevant 
and already known point such as that A is deaf, or right handed, or lame. 
Similarly in Bali, it is fruitless to ask: ““‘Why did your wife take an offering to 
the temple,’’ because in 9 cases out of 10 no one, not even the wife herself, will 
know the answer. Instead one may substitute the question, addressed not to 
one person, but to a group of twenty, “Did anyone here bring an offering which 
had been promised?” and get a significant answer. The number of questions 
which may have the aura of black magic, or of esotezic information about 
them, also may be plotted out with profit, if one is not to waste time asking A, 
while there are other people present, how he got the sore on his leg, or B why 
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he gave his child such and such a name. Learning to ask questions which will 
get an answer, which will get an answer with the smallest amount of dickering 
back and forth, which will get an answer from a person of given sex and status 
when asked by a person of the investigator’s sex and status, and which will 
get an answer which when given is significant—this is part of the problem of 
learning to use the language to ask questions. It will be immediately apparent 
how little of the problem lies in memorizing thirty or forty linguistic locutions, 
how much of it lies in adaptive planning and attention to cultural usages as a 
whole. 


. The need to establish rapport. This is one of the ways in which language may be 


used almost at once; if one knows enough to exclaim: “how beautiful!” of an 
offering, “how fat!” of a baby, “how big!’”’ of a just shot pig; if one can say 
“my foot’s asleep,” or “my back itches” as one sits in a closely packed native 
group with whom one is as yet unable to hold a sustained conversation; if one 
can ask the simple questions: “Is that your child?” “Is your father living?” 
“Are the mosquitos biting you?” or even utter the culturally appropriate 
squeals and monosyllables which accompany fright at a scorpion, or startle at 
a loud noise, it is easy to establish rapport with a people who depend upon af- 
fective contact for reassurance. Similarly among a more formal people, such 
as the Balinese, who are not trained to appreciate warmth of feeling in stran- 
gers, an ability to say things like: ‘“‘This is Boedah Wageh Pang,” thus com- 
menting on the date in terms of the 7 day week, the 5 day week and the 3 day 
week, is reassuring. It makes no difference whether one can name the days in 
all the 10 systems of weeks correctly or not. For rapport purposes, one piece of 
scrupulously accurate habitual formal comment is sufficient. To be able to say 
to visitors in Samoan “Alas for your coming, the tide is out,’”’ and thus to apol- 
ogize for whatever one will offer them, sets them immediately at ease. There 
may be fifty other similar phrases which one might have used, and which 
one must recognize when they are used; but to use one correctly is adequate 
for purposes of establishing rapport. Beginning field workers, imbued with 
the maxim that they must establish rapport usually devote a disproportionate 
amount of time to doing so, when much less time more carefully spent would 
have done as well. To be able to name every common object in the house will 
accomplish very little as compared to being able to name one rare and un- 
usual object, or being able to produce the verb for “to sleep in another 
person’s house” or “to beat your child when you are angry with your wife,” 
or “‘to eat food which comes from another person’s kitchen.’”’ Especially in 
the houses of strangers, where one wishes the maximum non-interference 
with one’s note-taking and photography, and for which the establishment of 
rapport is an absolute essential, half a dozen accurate touches which will 
serve to reassure and please the people of the house are all that are neces- 
sary—unless of course there are fixed routines of eating, smoking or drink- 
ing which are prescribed by etiquette. But in most cases, there are also 
culturally approved ways of circumventing these time-consuming attentions, 
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in which the correctness of the refusal more then compensates for the refusal 
itself. A little time, taken early in field work, to select the affect-loaded, 
laughter-loaded ctiquette phrases, is well spent. And here again, it is apparent 
that the investigator must draw on the cultural usages more than upon 
linguistic virtuosity. 

. The need to give instructions. Here again linguistic accuracy is essential. All 
the phrases for time and space orientation, for expressing a sequence of ac- 
tivities, for a conditional statement: “if the box for the cameras is open, 
shut it” have to be available for use. If the ethnologist cannot give quick 
and accurate instructions to his native servants, informants and assistants, 
cannot tell them to find the short lens for the leica, its position accurately 
described, to put the tripod down-sun from the place where the ceremony 
is to take place, to get a fresh razor blade and the potassium permanganate 
crystals and bring them quickly in case of snake bite, to boil and filter the 
water which is to be used for mixing developer,—he will waste an enormous 
amount of time and energy doing mechanical tasks which he could have 
delegated if his tongue had been just a little better schooled. When it is 
realized that under genuine primitive conditions, probably a third of the eth- 
nologists’ waking time goes into various mechanical activities, directing hunt- 
ing and fishing for food for himself and his servants and creditors, trading for 
native foods, directing house building, arranging for transport of supplies, 
preserving specimens and photographs from the inroads of insects and mould, 
developing films, dressing wounds and treating skin diseases, devising new 
routines by which new emergencies may be met with native materials so 
that the top of a pillow becomes a crutch or a bamboo mat painted white 
becomes a reflector, it is obvious that the more of this work h« can delegate 
the better for his field work. And the delegation is primarily a matter of being 
able to give directions that are comprehensible. 

Here again, preliminary exploration is worthwhile. In a language which 
has, for example, no word for cut, but ten words for cut transversely, longi- 
tudinally, diagonally, in small regular pieces, in small irregular pieces, etc., 
it is worth considering whether any given set of verbs will probably crop 
up in situations where it is not possible to pantomime the instruction. It is 
probably not without significance, that in Balinese which is a language of 
this sort, the natives themselves tend to abandon verbal instructions in favor 
of “learning with the eyes,’”’ as the Balinese say. To get the best results in 
some languages, it is necessary to verbalize and pantomime simultaneously— 
a procedure which would only confuse a Balinese. It is also essential to know 
whether the natives can digest complex instructions or whether the instruc- 
tions must be given them piece meal, sometimes permitting them to answer 
and repeat between each item in a series. The New Guinea native will in 
most cases make a stab at following out a half-understood request, often with 
disastrous consequences; the Balinese will stand paralyzed if there is a single 
detail which he is not absolutely sure he has heard correctly. 
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If the field worker can learn to handle these three situations—the need 
for questions, rapport and instructions—he will be able to use the native 
language is so far as speaking is concerned. If he has learned to ask questions 
accurately, he will find little difficulty in answering the smaller and more 
standardized questions which will be put to him. Exclamations and the 
formalities of etiquette combined soon develop into sufficient stock in trade 
for conversation of which naturally the field worker wishes to limit himself 
to the minimum, so that he will be free to observe what is going on around 
him. If it is necessary to tell a myth oneself before one can get myth telling 
started, one can memorize a carefully worked out translation, or more 
conveniently, privately prime an informant to start the ball rolling. Giv- 
ing accurate instructions means that one will be able to respond rapidly to 
instructions to duck, watch one’s step, lean to the other side of the canoe, 
look out for the centipede, pray three times, or bend low because that 
strange man is a chief. 

I do not wish to minimize the pleasure which derives from virtuosity. 
Especially when one is working alone, the more amusements one has which 
bring one directly in contact with native life the better. Many field workers 
derive part of the energy which keeps them grinding along in solitude for 
months at a time from acts of virtuosity, from learning to paddle a canoe, 
or play a musical instrument, or dance a native dance, or perform stunts 
in the native language such as making speeches, giving improvised dra- 
matic performances, playing verbal games, guessing native riddles, or telling 
our folk tales in the native idiom. Such procedures undoubtedly make for 
rapport; in the course of perfecting himself in them the ethnologist learns 
more than he does by mending the natives’ Ford cars or sewing machines 
or playing the phonograph to them or showing them chemical tricks. At 
the same time the chief value of the virtuosity is in the way it feeds the 
field worker’s drive. It is mot a necessary part of using a native language, 
and the field worker with no leanings towards theatricals need not feel 
apologetic in not using them. 

For speaking purposes discriminating attention should be given to 
vocabulary. One wishes to speak fluently and to avoid the impression of 
fumbling for a word. For this, a maximum of general words, set in one 
of a series of alternative syntactical forms—when alternatives exist—is 
useful. All the words for “what you call them,” for “object which supports 
another,” “‘object which surmounts another,” “something that is part of 
something else,” ways of expressing similarity or customary togetherness 
of objects, a good set of attributive adjectives and the syntax necessary 
to form relative clauses serve to give fluency on a small vocabulary. Also 
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all the native devices for giving the speaker time to pause, phrases like 
“what is it that it’s called,” “what’s his name,” repetitive verbal construc- 
tions such as “he went, having gone, he sat; having sat, he ate,” should be 
mastered as early aspossible. They impart an idiomatic flavor, give one 
time to think, cover blunders, and help to inhibit one’s attempt to use a 
more exact word which one has forgotten, in favor of a general word. With 
the exception of the special vocabularies necessary for interrogations, in- 
structions and rapport situations, the learning of technical vocabularies 
for purposes of use in speaking is a heavy waste of time, especially technical 
vocabularies which will be used only once, as details of house building 
terminology which are often never used again once one has recorded house 
construction. Instead a technical vocabulary may be prepared in advance 
in the form of a compact word list, giving one maximum speed in recording 
and questioning. The words can be learned well enough for recognition, 
and the memory is not burdened with them for purposes of recall. This is 
one respect in which the field worker who depends principally upon the 
native language in gathering his material will reverse the procedure of the 
field worker who uses a lingua franca. Rivers pointed out that in using a 
lingua franca effectively, one should memorize from the native language 
as many as possible of the most technical terms one will need, and interlard 
the lingua franca with them. In speaking a native language, one avoids 
burdening one’s memory with technical terms and specific words, and relies 
instead upon the most general words, except when very special words are 
needed to establish rapport. 

Speaking skills such as I have outlined must under present conditions 
be acquired by the investigator on his own initiative. The traditional 
method of teaching students linguistics in America is aimed towards giving 
them maximum skill in accurate phonetic recording and in linguistic analy- 
sis, with an assumption that the task of analysis is to achieve a final under- 
standing of the form of the language from a mass of phonetically accurate 
and absolutely unintelligible material, plus a literal translation furnished 
by an interpreter. The student is taught an enormous respect for native 
categories and made to feel that to impose any of our categories upon the 
native language is to violate it. While such a method is excellent in training 
students to handle non-Indo-European categories, the laborious collection 
of a large number of texts in the field, and careful translation of the texts, 
does not teach the field worker to use the language. In text taking, he may 
wait weeks for th« simplest interrogatives, the most ordinary imperatives 
to turn up. So while taking enough texts to get the feel of the language, 
and preserve one’s sense of its categories, it is necessary to supplement this 
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with preparing systematic vocabularies, and getting the linguistic infor- 
mant to respond to the interpreting language as stimulus, so that the field 
worker rapidly acquires, for instance, a complete set of interrogatives, a 
full set of pronouns, the complement of tenses, a reasonably complete set 
of noun classes, etc. Vocabularies must be built up, not merely on language 
slips as they come up in texts, but systematically, and oriented towards 
use. Such an approach is so directly in contravention of the implications of 
much linguistic training in America, that it seems worthwhile mentioning 
it. It would quite obviously take months, and perhaps years, to learn 
to use a native language if one relied upon the repertoire gained from trans- 
lating texts. And in recording new words, a distinction should be made 
between words which are needed for use in speaking and so must be recalled, 
words which need to be looked at several times for purposes of recognition, 
and the words which should be filed for reference only. 

The need to understand. Individuals vary greatly in the ratio of ability 
to recall, ability to recognize, and it may roughly be said that the larger 
proportion of words which one can recognize without needing to know them 
well enough to recall them, the greater is one’s fitness for using language as 
a research tool. The ability to recognize is a responsive behavior, and field 
work is in great part a responsive situation, a matter of listening with full 
emotional and intellectual appreciation to what is said. Where the emphasis 
is laid upon recall and performance, the student of a foreign language is 
more likely to become unresponsive,—easy to listen to and hard to talk to. 
Field workers must aim at the exact reverse. From the very start the field 
worker may begin to recognize without making any effort to memorize 
further, to make a point of trying to get the gist of the conversation, work- 
ing down later towards precise details. He uses in fact the exact opposite 
of the techniques he uses when learning to speak, for then he must aim 
towards meticulous accuracy and idiomatic expression. 

There are however, various devices for expediting the understanding 
of masses of spoken material without fully analyzing it. A feel for categories 
may be developed early, however the categories are defined—by the form 
the word takes, the position in the sentence, the tone of voice in which 
spoken, etc. The listener learns to say: that is a name, that was a ritual word, 
that is a place word, although the word itself is still vague. In the same way 
the syntax emerges at first blurred, so that one merely knows, that was the 
object, that was an attributive statement, and the heard sentences assume 
form, although the exact meanings may remain obscure. Meanwhile the 
field worker can save himself a lot of trouble by learning, for instance, all 
the personal names in the community, if names are frequently used, and 
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also all the commonest place names. In the type of conversation to which 
he wishes to listen, names form a considerable percentage of the vocabulary, 
especially where names are words in common use or are compounds of com- 
mon words, and the listener is at a loss if they are not immediately identi- 
fied. An early knowledge of the interrelationships of as many persons as 
possible, of existing marriages, of clan allegiances, of habitual associations, 
will also serve to make ordinary heard conversation more intelligible. Very 
often when the field worker thinks despairingly that although he knows 
the words used and he knows the syntax involved, he cannot understand a 
word that is said, it is not ignorance of the language but ignorance of names 
and relations, ignorance of what is meant in their context by “and then A 
went north” or “those who had hunted with him said,” or “‘all those of the 
other half.” One quickly reaches the position where one says “I can follow 
a conversation if I know what the subject is,” not realizing that seizing the 
subject matter is only in part a linguistic job. If one comes into a group just 
as someone says, “and he hadn’t even paid for the pig, his mother’s brother 
had just given it to his wife to feei,’’ and one knows that there is a quarrel 
going on about a woman for whom a pig was paid, and the ownership of the 
pig was subsequently questioned, one has some chance of following the con- 
versation. If one doesn’t, one goes away discouraged and decides according 
to one’s temperament that one will never get the hang of those reversed 
subordinate clauses and what an unintelligible language it is, or what a dolt 
one is. 

Half learning is also a time saving device which can be applied to vocab- 
ularies which are to be used only for recognition purposes. One learns to 
learn the English for the native word but not the opposite, and this type of 
learning saves a great many situations. Temporary learning or cramming, 
as of the names of strangers who will be involved in a ceremony, or of 
articles of trade in a barter which one will witness once only, or of the names 
of offerings to be used within the next half day, can also be used to facilitate 
understanding. It pays to have a large. number of classified vocabularies 
which can be “brushed up” just before a ceremony. 

Most cultures also afford a large number of non-linguistic clues as to 
types of conversation, in the tone of voice, expressions on the face, type of 
laughter or type of constraint, cliché phrases which show that a serious matter 
is being discussed or that enjoined jesting is taking place. If the culture 
forbids obscenity in the presence of a man’s sister, and a remark is made 
which has two possible meanings, one of which is obscene, a glance around 
the group to see whether there are any sisters present may provide the clue. 
Similarly, in Manus, a knowledge of the kinship positions of the speakers 
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may reveal whether a harsh remark was a jest or the prelude to recrimina- 
tions; a knowledge of the caste of two speakers in Bali will clarify the over- 
heard use of the familiar second person pronoun which a man of higher 
caste habitually uses when addressing a man of low caste, but which two 
low caste men who are not intimate will only use to each other when they 
are angry. It is I think a safe statement that of two individuals, one with 
an intimate knowledge of the local scene, the formal and casual interrela- 
tionships between individuals, the recent events of interest, and but an 
indifferent knowledge of the language, the other with a fine analytical 
knowledge of the language and a much larger general vocabulary, but with 
a slighter knowledge of the local scene, the former will understand much 
more of a general conversation. Understanding the language so that the 
results of that understanding become usable data, involves a great deal 
more than linguistic virtuosity, and may be achieved with a lower degree 
of linguistic virtuosity than the professional linguist dealing with written 
records of narrative texts would believe possible. 

An old style interpreter may well be used to advantage in many situa- 
tions after the investigator has a fair command of the language. If ques- 
tions are asked through an interpreter the field worker has a chance to 
listen to the question and to the answer, and he has time to record both 
his question and the answer given during the progress of interpreting. 
Many difficulties of frankness or constraint which might occur in a direct 
answer given to the field worker’s direct question, will vanish as the infor- 
mant explains discursively and intimately to the interpreter, oblivious as 
he usually is that his reply is understood by the investigator. If one is han- 
dling an informant singlehanded, there is usually not time to record the 
question asked and thus the stimulus, which is as important as the response, 
is missing from the record; there is seldom even time to record the answer in 
full. The record tends to falsify the whole procedure by including the ques- 
tion in the recorded answer so as to make the note intelligible. So a conver- 
sation which actually went: 


Query? Why didn’t you go to the front of the house. 
Answer. My wife’s mother. 


will be necessarily reduced in note taking to something like: 
‘A said that he didn’t go to the front of the house because his wife’s 
mother was there,’ giving little or no clue as to how much of this was 
volunteered information. Although devices such as: 
? A said, etc. 
can be used, the record can never be verbatim, as it can with the time given 
by interpreting. Furthermore, in using an interpreter when he is not needed 
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for actual interpreting, both interpreter and informant become subjects for 
recording. The interpreter embellishes the bald question with illustrations 
and opinions, expresses amazement, admiration, contempt, for the behavior 
referred to in the informant’s answers, re-questions for further elucidation 
revealing his own confusion and ignorance—these are specially significant 
in cross-sex, cross-age, and cross-class interpreting—and all this is grist to 
the ethnologist’s mill. A combination of such recorded conversations and a 
careful-verbatim record of the illustrations which spring spontaneously to 
the interpreter’s lips when he is helping to translate a text, provide valuable 
material on the personality of the interpreter, or as he may more accurately 
be called, linguistic informant. 

In conclusion it will be well to state some of the things which are not 
implied by the phrase “using the native language.” (In making this list I 
wish to cast no aspersions upon any field worker who has stated that he is 
able to do any of these things, but merely to stress the fact that a field 
worker who cannot do them, may still be said to use the native language.) 
Using the native language does not mean: 


1. That the investigator expects to speak it so well that he will substitute it 
for the lingua franca or European language which is his contact language, 
even if he and his informant of the moment both speak the contact language 
fluently. 

2. That he will not need continual help in translating most types of texts with 
the exclusion of simple narrative. Texts of magical charms, songs, speeches, 
snatches of dialogue from dramatics, descriptions of ritual, verbatim records 
of conversations, will all contain many words which will have to be elucidated 
either in the contact language, or by specially trained informants who have 
learned to paraphrase their own language in a way which is intelligible to 
the field worker. 

3. That he will not need help in the composition of significant sets of directions 
whether these be, for example, to direct a native patient in the use of a medi- 
cine, give directions for any sort of test, give directions as for taking up a 
position for body-build photographs. But such directions, once properly con- 
structed, can be memorized. 

4. That he may not need help from natives who are familiar with his errors of 
pronunciation and syntax, in making initial contacts with strangers. 

5. That if he can train an intelligent and literate native to record verbatim 
texts, particularly during group conversations, that such records will not be 
superior to his own, except under circumstances where he wishes to record 
idiosyncrasies which even the best trained native, deeply familiar with the 
standard forms, will tend to iron out in the course of the recording. 
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PICURIS, NEW MEXICO By ELSIE CLEWS PARSONS 


or or P’ingwilina* (called Wila’ne' at Taos, and Pimwe‘,' at San 
Juan) is a Tiwa pueblo 23 miles southeast of Taos, about 30 miles 
northwest of San Juan, the northernmost Tewa pueblo, and 40 miles north 
of Santa Fé. In 1680, the year of the Great Rebellion, the population was 
accounted to be 3000. Today Picuris is one of the decadent pueblos which 
is so reduced in population (97, Office of Indian Affairs) that it may be 
abandoned before it is visited by the ethnographer. And so in the hope that 
the following notes will give somebody a spur and a start I am prompted to 
publish them. They were made thirteen years ago when a Picuris youth 
was being entertained by me over the mountains in the valley of the Rio 
Grande, and they were checked linguistically' and in other ways by Dr. 
George L. Trager on a visit to Picuris in 1937. 

In 1925 the town consisted of several ruins notable as long ago as 1864, 
and of twenty-seven occupied houses; in 1937, thirty houses were occupied, 
three newly built. On the height across the river, there are a few houses. 
One is occupied permanently, but the others belong to families having town 
houses. In my house list houses were seen to belong to both women and 
men; but to our informants ownership seemed to be female rather than male 
or at least vested jointly in the married couple. ““The idea of the man as 
such owning the house seemed not to register” (Trager). 

There are six kivas (é‘|at’ane), not including the round house (fol'iwene), 
which is also called ¢‘\at’ana but in English is not referred to as a kiva. Four 
kivas are named as follows: mjiasiak'ima, cumulus cloud, kima, ‘‘inside”’ 
but not identified by T. Map, No. 18; p’dclikama, water-cold=ice, “in- 
side,” No. 2; p’a!akama, sky, “inside,” No. 4; p’ah'apd, canyon, pd, locative 
particle, No. 9. The other two kivas are in ruins and nameless. The round 
house, which is used in connection with dances and races, stands north of 
town, a conspicuous feature. The graveyard, once the churchyard,’ is 
south of the round house. South of graveyard and round house there are 
mounds which used to be a cluster of high-storied smallroom houses, such 
as the ruins still standing on the northeast edge of town. 


* Unchecked by Trager. Piwweltha (Harrington). 

1 The phonetic key is: a as French patte, e as in let, i as in police, o as in hot, u as in 
rude, 2 as u in nut but closer; a, ¢, i, @, u, 2, corresponding nasal vowels. Straight stroke 
before vowel 'a—main normal stress; lowered straight stroke }a—secondary normal stress; 4— 
high tone; 4—low tone. Consonants: b, c (as ch in chat), c’, d, g, h, k, k’, k¥, 1,1 (barred 1), m, 
n, p, p’, Pp’, r,s, t, t’, t‘, w, x (as German ch), x* (like Spanish ju in Juan), y (as in yet), ? 
glottal stop (very weak). 

? Surface potsherds here. 
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Two ash heaps or refuse mounds, one near the church, one out to the 
northwest. 

There is no town wall, as at Taos. In former days there were watch 
places on the heights in each direction. The idea that the round house was 
ever a watch tower, as it is sometimes described by Whites, is quite un- 
familiar. 

The race track (k”iwjep’'ine), said to be 315 yards long, is south of 
town, across the river. It runs east and west. 

My house census shows about 85 persons, less than four persons to the 
house (probably underestimated): eight widowers, four widows; five child- 
less couples who have not had children or whose children have married 
out of the household; two bachelors, one spinster, and one deserted wife. 
There are but seven sizable families. In the day school about sixteen chil- 
dren; in the Santa Fé boarding-school, six. By 1937 the picture has changed 
(or been corrected); population about 125: six widows, four widowers, two 
childless couples; no bachelors, twenty-five children in day school; seven 
boys and two girls at Santa Fé school. 

The census shows a marked preponderance of Northside people over 
Southside people—sixteen household heads belong to the Northside moiety 
against six who are Southside. 


LIST OF HOUSES* AND HOUSEHOLDS 


1. M. kjamt!g (buffalo-talk), aged 50-60, N (Northside). Wife, p’ac'iwco (water- 
bird), d. 1924. His daughter, p’ax'ane (water-bud), is dead. 

2. Ice kiva. Northside people. In disuse. 

3. Round house. 

4. Kiva in ruin. 

5. Sky kiva. Southside people. 

6. M.p’a?ak*enene (water-leaf-standing). Wife, p'epam (deer-flower). Sons, 


p’ahomp‘layene (water-war ?—red one), x*elp‘jay (bow-red), pél’ahay (sum- 
mer-coming ?). 
. M. p’jic'elo (mountain-calling), old and blind and “sometimes he gets lost.” 
N. Town chief of Northside people. 
8. M. t‘dlt‘'a (sun-house), N. Wife, pélt!s (summer-spotted). Their children are 
married away. t‘dlt‘!a was once Governor. 
9. Canyon kiva. Northside people. 
10. Scalp house. 
11. M. toltaho‘* (? t‘dlc! gn) (sunrise), S. Widower. Daughter, p’jat'e (corn-plant), S. 
12. M. p’ok'ane (leaf-ball), S. Widower. His children are married into other house- 
holds. 
13. W. p’ja?é (ripe), N. Widow. Son, pat‘gy'ene (earth-kaolin). Aged 45, never 
married, N. 


30. 
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. W. pél?é, N. Widow. Grandson, pa?!ané (earth), aged 17. She has three sons 


married away. 


. M. matiok’!uy (stick-prone), N. Wife, p’ak’uwa (water-pine). A young couple. 
. M. 4k'i (leaf-standing). Aged 50-60. N. Wife, t‘dlp’axw'i (sun-lake), N. 


Daughter of deceased daughter, pélpapp’ax'i (summer-flower-lake), N., “I 
guess.” 


. M. pjet!ak’o0?é (deer-spotted-pretty). Aged 40. N. Wife, pélp’!s (summer-corn). 


Six or seven children. 


. Cumulus Cloud kiva. Northside people. 
. M. hyjiwt!'s (rock-striped; ? painted). Aged 65. N. Hunt chief. Widower. [De- 


ceased wife, n' gma (under), N.]. Two daughters, telx!s (strawberry) and dp’ax*!i 
(leaf-lake). 


. M. hialclelo (abalone-calling, h'glene, abalone). Aged 40. N. Wife ox~'eme 


(leaf-?). 


. M. pélkviw'e (summer-race). S. Wife, papx! awe (flower-gather). With five or six 


children. 


. W. ox*'ele (leaf-gather [?]). Married to a San Juan man who has left her. 
. M. c\iwx*jep‘ayene (eagle-tail-red-one) or h'iwnam4 (rock-earth, a kind of rock 


that looks like muddy water). S. Wife, papp‘il'o (flower-earrings). Two sons: 
maltjak’!o?é (‘mountain spruce, pretty’), aged 35. He is married to a Yuma 
and lives in Washington, D. C., an employee of the Indian Bureau; pélc'elo 
(summer-calling), aged 23. Three daughters: pélmaxal'ene* (summer-circling). 
She married a Ute in 1925; but still lives at home; amak~'enene (leaf-holding); 
at'ol* (leaf-fallen). 


. W. tumine* (elk). S. Unmarried. All her family deceased. 
. M. cjiwkvlanene (eagle-hanging). Aged 35. N. Wife, ikv!anene (corn-hanging, 


i.e., on the stalk). Married eight years, she is childless. 


. M. p’jical'ene (mountain-blue). M. Wife, 5x'ime (leaf-aside). Four children. 

. W. pax'ia (flower-waiting). N. “I guess.”” Widow. Two children deceased. 

3. M. w‘eti*. N. Wife, x!ap‘i (a plant). Three children. 

. M. nam!ul (whirling, turning). N. Wife, (leaf-flowers). pyem!qye?é (deer- 


bring-the-one-who) ; in boarding-school; son of Leaf-Flowers’ deceased brother; 
kotopoina* (a bird), aged 45-50; never married; brother of Whirling. 

W. dcliya (leaf-tied). S. Widow. Daughter pél?3k*!anene (summer-leaf. hanging) 
and son-in-law, t’jap!al (white gorget shell), and their four children. T’\ap'al is 
Governor (1925). Another daughter of Leaf-tied is married into San Ildefonso. 


1. M.x*j\elp’at‘ane (bow-white).S. Widower. Daughter, 5x'ia (leaf-waiting). Aged 20. 
. M. dp‘loyene (leaf-flying). Widower. Absent at work in Colorado. Son of Ripe 


of House 13. Leaf-flying has a son in boarding-school, kjamp‘lay (buffalo-red). 
M. t‘gp’in (peak-mountain). Aged 35. Wife, w'iwket4 (“something about the 
south”). Aged 48. She was a widow, her first husband dying of the influenza of 
1918. By him she had six or seven children of whom one girl married in 1925 into 
San Ildefonso. The house belongs to her. Of her present husband, her junior, the 
comment is, “I don’t know why he married her,” referring presumably to the 


disparity in age. Seldom is a Pueblo woman older than her husband. 
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KINSHIP 


Decent at Picuris as at Taos is reckoned bilaterally, except that off- 
spring as among Tewa belong to the paternal moiety. The moieties have 
an entirely ceremonial character. There are no clans. This set-up of a town 
midway between Taos and San Juan (Tewa) will be of interest in generaliza- 
tion about distribution of traits. 


Taos Picuris San Juan 
Language Tiwa*® Tiwa Tewa 
Moiety Slight Marked Marked 
Clanship None None Slight 
Kivas;kiva Plural;slight organ- Plural,marked moiety; Dual,marked moiety; 
membership ization; not bymoi- by moiety by moiety 


ety 

Picuris kinship terms, as far as I was able to record them, do not dis- 
tinguish between paternal and maternal relatives. Brother-sister terms are 
used for both paternal and maternal collaterals, not only for contempor- 
aries but for seniors. These terms are used together with the personal name. 
So common is the use of personal names that study of the application of 
kinship terms becomes difficult. When you asked what does So-and-so call 
So-and-so, the most common answer was “by his name.’’ For example, 
Fallen Leaf’s father’s sister calls all her nephews and nieces by name; 
Fallen Leaf calls by name his mother’s sister who happens to be his junior; 
and Fallen Leaf is called by name by his grandfather. This lapsing in the 
use of kinship terms is of general interest. 


KINSHIP TERMS 
antami'na (t4m'ene)* father, desc. ata (at!a), voc. 
ankiane (k'iane) mother, desc. oya (oy4), voc. 
nana (Sp.), child’s voc. 
anokaiye (qn’dk’!ayé) son, desc. and voc. (absolute form, d’one) 


ampiu‘ne daughter, desc. and voc. 

antantolina grandfather, desc. tantoli, voc. 

antétona grandmother, desc. and voc. leto, voc. (applied to 
wife.T.) 

amakoufi grandchild, desc. and voc. 

anpapane elder brother, desc. apa, voc. 

anpaiyune younger brother or sister, desc. 

antoténe elder sister, desc. até, voc. 


ankawine cousin 


3 More archaic than Tewa (Harrington, Trager). 
* Terms recorded by Dr Trager are in parentheses. 
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anmimina (mim!ine) cousin® 


antotoune 
kitu 
antaané male connection by marriage, desc. t4a, voc. 
ansééne female connection by marriage, desc. séé, voc. 
loli husband, voc. 
tiulane wife, voc. 
GENEALOGY 1 
;—1. M. —)—5. M. ——11. M.—d. 
| +2. F.pachina*,d.| +6. F. papp‘illo 
—13. M. maltjak’!oé, 35 
+14. F.—(Yuma) 
—15. M. pélc'elo, 23 
—16. F. pélmaxal!ene 
+17. M.—(Ute) 
—18. F. smak~'enene 
—19. F. atlol 
—7. F.ax*'ele 
+8. M. Santiago Publiwal 
(San Juan) 
—3. M.— ——9. M. pyet!ak’0é, 40 ——20. 6or7 children 
+4. F.— +10. F. pélp’!a 
GENEALOGY 2 
1. M. F. papp‘illo —— 9. M.—d. 
+2. F. n'gma, d. +4. M. cjiwx*jep‘ayene |—10. F.—d. 


—11. M. maltjak’!o7é, 35 
+12. F.—(Yuma) 
| —13. M. pélclelo, 23 
—14. F. pélmaxol'ene 
| | +15. M.—(Ute) 
—16. F. smakv'enene 


—17. F. atlol 
F. p!epam —)—18. M. p’ahomp‘layene, 14 
+6. M. p’a?35k*enene —19. M. x*elp‘jay 


| —20. M. pél’ahay 
—21. M.—(infant) 
F. telx!s 

is. F. 


5 Not “uncle” as at Taos. tolo and kifu, the reciprocal terms for senior and junior male 
collaterals, used most commonly at Taos, are known at Picurfs but seldom used (1925). In 
1937 kitu is recognized only as a Taos word for “‘some kind of relative.” 
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APPLICATION OF TERMS IN GENEALOGICAL TABLES 


tam!ene, father 


Gen. 1 
15>5 father 
19>5 father 
kliane, mother 
Gen. 1 
15>6 mother 
19>6 mother 
antaniolina, grandfather 
Gen. 2 
13>1 (tatule) mother’s father 
anletona, grandmother 
Gen. 2 
13>2 (teto N'ama) mother’s mother 
Gen. 1 
15>2 (teto Pachina) father’s mother 
amakoufi, grandchild 
Gen. 1 
2>15 son’s son 
Gen. 2 
2>13 daughter’s son 
apa, elder brother 
Gen. 1 
15>13 elder brother 
9>5 father’s brother’s son 
13>9 (apa Peté‘) father’s father’s brother’s son 
Gen. 2 
18>13 (apa Pélclelo) mother’s sister’s son 


13 is senior to 18 
até, atoto, elder sister 


Gen. 1 
19>18 elder sister, w. sp. 
15>7 (antototiulane ox*'ele) father’s sister 

Gen. 2 
13>5 (ato P'epim) mother’s younger sister 
13>7 (ato Telx'a) mother’s younger sister 
18>17 (atoto at'ol) mother’s sister’s daughter 

anpaiyune, younger brother or sister 

Gen. 1 

18>19 (anpaiyuna at'ol) younger sister, w. sp. 


5>9 father’s brother’s son 
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Gen. 2 
7>13 (anpaiyuna Pélc'elo) sister’s son 
antoloune, male collateral 
Gen. 2 
13>18 Mother’s sister’s son 
ankawine, cousin 
Gen. 2 
13>18 (ankawine P’ahomp‘layene) mother’s sister’s son 


NAMING 

As at Taos there is no inhibition on imparting names; but Fallen Leaf 
was secretive as to how people got their names, apart from Catholic bap- 
tism. He would like to have made me believe that the godmother (amairi- 
nene, Sp., madrina or comadre [cumaile+nana]) who gave the Mexican 
name gave you also your two Indian names. One of these, I surmise, is 
given soon after birth, as elsewhere, and the other on initiation into the 
kiva society. An ear of corn lies alongside the infant for thirty days, its 
corn mother.® 

MARRIAGE 

The oldest male relative of the boy will go to the girl’s house to ask for 
her. If the suit is rejected, the girl’s family will send a messenger the next 
day; otherwise, the suit is accepted, in eight days. On the present-giving 
day—prendorio in Mexican—the things acceptable are money, beads, 
bracelets, earrings, rings, a manta, boots, a buckskin. “If you are lucky, 
you will have killed a deer.” Relatives do not contribute to your stock of 
presents; you have to procure them yourself. 

Cousin marriage is presumably forbidden, but Fallen Leaf had little or 
nothing to say about it. Trager’s townsman recognized the forbidden 
Catholic degrees. Marriage choices are not affected by moiety. If of the 
other moiety, a woman joins her husband’s moiety, as did Gen. I, 6 (North- 
side) on marrying Gen. I, 5 (Southside), or pelékwanim (Southside) on 
marrying tapél (Northside). See House 30. 

Married into Picuris in 1937 were a woman from San Juan and a Jicarilla 
Apache woman; a Picuris man was married among the Jicarilla, and two 
Picuris girls into San Ildefonso. Three foreign marriages were noted in 1925 
in one family: to a San Juan man, to a Ute woman, toa Yuma woman, met 
probably at boarding school. (This Yuma-Picuris couple live in Washing- 
ton.) One Picuris girl was married into Taos. “Not for thirty years” has 
anybody married a Mexican. 

Relations to Mexicans seem to be of the usual mixed character of 


* Harrington, J. P. and Roberts, Helen H., Picuris Children’s Stories with Texts and Songs. 
(Forty-third Annual Report of the Bureau of American Ethnology, 1925-26) p. 389. 
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friendliness and hostility. In childbirth a Mexican midwife from Pefiasco 
or Rio Pueblo may be called in and Fallen Leaf referred to borrowing a 
buffalo hide from a Mexican neighbor. ‘‘Mexicans are taking all the land,” 
people say, and it looks so. Once during a long distance foot race a runner 
was shot by a Mexican, which is why runners have since been safeguarded 
by two horsemen. The murderous Mexican sharpshooter was killed by 
lightning. Perhaps, but at any rate the reference to the punitive function 
of Lightning is thoroughly Tanoan. 

Formerly Apache (yew'ene), nicknamed Cedar-seed (h'9?emé, cedar, 
x'a’ene, seed), used to camp near Picuris. On the Saint’s Day, “lots of 
Apache still come around.” One day as I was passing through town I met 
an old Apache man who was a guest in House 25. He came from Dulce, 
but, I was told, “che may die at Picuris.” 

Comanche (mahayné) were hereditary enemies, also Plains tribes 
(p’'anane)’ encountered by townsmen in journeys to Red River (p’ap‘iay- 
mup’a?aw, water-red-being like ?-river-place). Fallen Leaf thought some 
hostility was felt toward Utes (ydt'ané) and toward San Juan people 
(tap'iané) and Taos people (t‘aw'elené), but with this another townsman 
did not agree. (And see below for marriages with Ute and Tewa in Fallen 
Leaf’s family.) Picuris men may race at Taos—Fallen Leaf had taken part 
in three relay races (also in an Apache relay race at Dulce)—but the “‘old 
men” of Picuris would not allow Taos men to race. (This rule no longer 
holds; Taos men entered the Saint’s day race of 1937.) 


SICKNESS AND DEATH 


There is said to be much venereal disease at Picuris which possibly 
accounts for the unusually small size of the families or for the childless 
couples. ““They die more than they are born,” said Fallen Leaf. “Every 
year five or six die and not so many are born.” Then he dropped his im- 
personal attitude and concluded on a note of resentment, “That pueblo 
can’t grow any more.” Fallen Leaf’s favored explanation was that the boys 
would not marry, and the girls married out. His own sister had just married 
a Ute and an aunt had married a man of San Juan. In the list of house- 
holds are noted two middle-aged bachelors. In 1937 I trust Fallen Leaf was 
feeling more cheerful. The picture had changed a little: ‘“More children 
were being born; there was little venereal disease;”’ Dr. Trager was told. 

Burial is head to the south facing the church altar.* The dead go to 


7 Not restricted to Pawnee, any eastern tribe. 
8 Final unction by the priest from Pefiasco and confession before death are familiar. The 
face of the corpse is painted with a line of black mica. A feather bunch (phi’line; Sp., plumero) 
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p’at‘jat‘dl'en?ay (white-sun place, “a place between Dixon and Vilardi on 
the old road; not a spring or lake’’). 

There is no Indian doctor (k'ane, k'a?'ane)® at Picurfs, it is asserted 
(1925, 1937), and Fallen Leaf professed entire ignorance of all Pueblo 
methods of curing. He knew of witches (cah'ane), but would say nothing of 
their disease-causing activities. Peyote, that notorious trouble breeder at 
Taos, is known to be “good for medicine” at Picuris (1925), but it is not 
used (1925, 1937). This is some support for the theory that peyote was a 


proprietary medicine at Taos'® long before it was introduced as a cult from 
Oklahoma." 


FARMING, HUNTING, HANDICRAFTS 


As among all Pueblos farming is the main economic activity, staple 
crops being corn, wheat, and alfalfa. Oats and barley are raised, also peas, 
tomatoes, cabbage, and turnips. 

There are rabbit drives and deer hunts. A suitor in particular would go 
hunting to get the deer skins he needs to make boots for his bride, also for 
the present of an extra buckskin. On killing a deer, you lay its head in the 
direction of your house. Also you drink some of the blood. The women of 
your household will take portions to the Town chiefs. Children from related 
families come round to get a piece. 

Eagles are shot or trapped with a dead horse. Formerly eagles were 
kept caged for their feathers. 

Some pottery making by women. Women do bead work, making hat 
and arm bands. One man also does this, and men bead their own moccasins. 
(Men only do bead work. T.) Men make the women’s buckskin boots which 
are considerably less ample than Taos boots, just as among Tewa. Men 
wear the Apache type of moccasin which opens down the center and is tied 


with string, in distinction to the flap and buttoned moccasin of Navaho 
and western Pueblos. 


SECULAR GOVERNMENT 


The Governor (t;ap!one), annually appointed, has two feniente; and there 
are three War captains or chiefs (h\oml'awtane, -né) who may be appointed. 
The War captains are in charge of the long distance race and of the sub- 


in the hand; a bag of food tied at the side. ““Making the road”’ is sung. The road is southwest, 
to the sunset (Harrington and Roberts, 293, 389, 391). 

® Not cognate with Isletan term for father (ka-), applied to shaman (Trager). 

10 Parsons, E. C. Pueblo Indian Religion (University of Chicago Publications in Anthro- 
pology, 1939) p. 1095. 

11 Parsons, E. C. Taos Pueblo (General Series in Anthropology, No. 2. 1936). 62 ff. 
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sequent dance. They are said to light the fires in the kivas. The Governor 
in 1925" had held the office of Governor two or three times. 

Two mayordomone (Sp., mayordomo) or water chiefs (p’dlawtane, -né) 
are in charge of the ditch. 


CEREMONIAL ORGANIZATION 


There is a double Town Chieftaincy together with a patrilineal moiety 
system, the cacique of the Northside (/!x?ot‘), the cacique of the Southside 
(h'uk”etatene). Moiety is conspicuous in racing, and kivas are associated 
with the moieties—Cloud, Ice, and Canyon kivas, belonging to the North- 
side; Sky kiva, to the Southside. The round house is used jointly. Dances 
are not performed by moiety. 

Town chiefs or caciques are called tjatjap'iane (éa, house, ta, wood, 
piane, making). The personal name of the Northside cacique who in 
English is called the cacique is p’\iclelo (mountain-calling). K*janc'elo 
(rain or thunder calling)" is Southside cacique. The land of the cacique is 
ploughed for him by the people and his harvest is brought in. As he is blind, 
his land is also planted and cultivated for him but on half shares (a media; 
Mex., las medias). 

There is a hunt chief (cjat'!unene). See House 19. 

Inferably there are kiva societies at Picuris as at Taos, but I learned 
even less about them than I learned about Taos kiva societies. Of 
p’at’ay'en€é Water people (see Taos, 74), Fallen Leaf said there were three 
or four members, but their names he withheld. He volunteered that there 
were Rainbow people (mjiak”eyot’'ay?ené), a group I have not heard of at 
Taos. Formerly there was a man who “could understand what Coyote and 
Owl said at night, and would tell the people.” ‘“‘Coyote-understanding,” 
tow‘etalae (tox\iat’'alia, T.) he was called. (Taos boys who are being 
trained learn to understand Coyote.) Formerly, there were chifonetti (Mex.; 
Black Eyes, Taos) or clowns, who wore a cap with horns of leather striped 
black and white (San Juan mode; Taos clowns bunch their hair in corn- 
husk on the sides). As at Taos, the clowns used to climb a pole (1925). 
In 1937 on the Saint’s day, San Lorenzo day, August 10, clowns came out 
in the dance; they climbed a pole (Cp. Taos, 85). 


CALENDAR 
The solstices are referred to as pélmax'alene, summer-turning i.e. the 
sun is turning back to summer, the winter solstice; and as /‘dl'ene mat'owen 
max'alé, sun winter turning, the summer solstice. On December 12 (? dated 


12 See p. 208. 13 Not analyzed by Trager. 
I y ) 
4 Tn the list of houses he must have been given another name. 
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as Guadalupe day), the “old men” begin to watch the sun, standing before 
sunrise in front of the scalp house. And now begins the period of staying 
still (kiatene, k’iaten, still, quiet) which lasts until January 1 or 2. During 
this period none may chop wood or dig or, in town, use wagons. Fire-making 
and smoking are taboo outdoors. None may dance or sing. This period 
while Earth is asleep” is called out by the Northside cacique. At its termi- 
nation every one takes a bath in the river at or before sunrise. (People bathe 
in the river after a death.) 

Of the probable retreats or ceremonials of the kiva or kiva society groups 
which may be expected to occur, as at Taos, during this period of staying 
still, as well as in the summer season, I could learn nothing.” 

Corn harvest is called out by the Governor, but not corn planting. 


December 24-25 Matachina 

New Year’s day or San Pedro’sday Eagle dance (c\iwp‘él'eng, eagle dancers) 

Kings’ day (January 6) Deer dance (pjexel'ene, deer gathering) 

January Shield dance pél' eng, cover-dancers) 

San Pablo’s day Buffalo dance 

January—February Basket dance (pjut’\ep‘él'ené (basket-dancers) 

Candelaria (February 2) War dance (punp‘él'éng, pun, not identified, 
probably should be hom, war) 

February—March Ritual on opening the ditch. The men stand in 


a circle and sing. Food taken out by women. 
All offer prayer-feathers. 
May (“beginning [? Cross day] and 


end” Rabbit drive 

San Lorenzo day (August 10) Relay race (kiw'e, race). Dance and pole 
climb (1937). 

August, end Long distance foot race. Dance k! glep‘élene 
(k! ge, ceremonial dance, cp. Taos, 97; p‘élene, 
dancer). 

All Souls’ day piwini tawena, dead day (p'iwene, death; 


t‘a?'ene, day, or bell) 


Matachinac: Danced inside the church on Christmas eve, and in front of 
the church on Christmas day. Two awelo (Sp., abuelo, grandfather, Picuris, 
cha’ paiyona)"’ come out, an old man and an old woman impersonated by a 
man. They wear store-bought masks and carry a whip. “They get the 
dancers together,” the usual function of clowns. 

Eagle dance: Two men dance, with the “‘old men” to sing. Cloud kiva. 

Deer: Danced on Kings’ day, but not every year. The dancers, twenty- 


46 Harrington and Roberts, 293. 


16 In tale girls grind flowers for ceremony (Harrington and Roberts, 373). 
17 See p. 222. 
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five to thirty, come in from the arroyo east of the graveyard, past corrals on 
the east side and into the plaza. 

The dancers wear a buckskin mantle drawn over the head with the 
antlers attached and downy turkey feathers at the points. Each side of the 
head, spruce twigs to hide the face. Hopi dance kilt. Skunk tail heel bands. 
In each hand a spruce-trimmed stick to lean over on; the dancers bend 
down to simulate the posture of deer. The largest ‘“‘deer” is in the lead and 
the others follow, single file, according to size. In the rear are two little 
boys called Ayec’el\a?d?'one, little wildcat,'* who wear a wildcat skin drawn 
over the forehead, the boy bending over the stick in each hand. Face, fore- 
arms, and legs spotted white, black, and yellow. Moccasins. There are two 
“deer shepherds” (peheine), with bow and arrows, and on the back a 
quiver. 

Two women wearing their black manta dress stand to one side of the 
dancers. (No doubt, the Deer Mothers, see ““Taos,”’ 89.) 

Long ago the clowns, the Black Eyes, used to come out. There are no 
clowns today (1925). 

Each dancer owns his antlers which he keeps in a tree in the mountain. 

Buffalo dance: From Cloud kiva the dancers, wearing war bonnets and 
carrying standards with ribbons and eagle feathers, go out to the orchards, 
on the east side, to meet the two Buffalo Boys who have come in from 
h'iwti'a, at the stones (?), a boulder shrine to the east beyond Picuris valley. 
The dancers thrust at the “‘buffalo” with their standards, and the “buffalo” 
give chase. The Buffalo Boys wear buffalo hides; also a buffalo beard. They 
bend over a stick, showing the hump on the back. “They look just like 
buffalo,” i.e. like the Taos Buffalo dancer, not like the conventionalized 
Buffalo dancer of other pueblos. In 1924 the last buffalo hide was sold out 
of town; but hides are borrowed from Mexican neighbors. 

The choir consists of the two surviving buffalo hunters (kamc!a?ene) and 
younger men to whom they have taught the songs. 

Elk dance (taw‘ilke): There are two elk (taane)* dancers who array them- 
selves in the arroyo to the east near the school house and are met by the 
other dancers, as are Buffalo dancers. Elk dancers wear a Hopi dance kilt 
into which at the back spruce twigs are stuck upright. Under the eyes a line 
of red and below that the face is blackened with micaceous hematite 
(p'anene).?° They carry bow and arrows, with quiver on back. When they 
shake their gourd rattle, they cross “‘to the other side.’’ Cloud kiva is used. 


18 hjec’elalane, wildcat. 
19 Not translated for Trager. At Taos pexina was translated for me as deer watchman. 


20 Found on top of mountain (p{'siane) at*junction of high roads to Taos and Dixon. This 
paint is traded to San Domingo. 
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Shield dance: Dancers in line, with two women in about fifth and eighth 
places. Red spot on women’s cheeks. War bonnet. A standard is carried. 
Cloud kiva is used. From Apache. 

Basket dance: Men dancers stand in line, and sing. In right hand, a 
gourd rattle, and spruce in both hands. A woman sitting on the ground 
scrapes a bone against a notched stick propped against a basket. Possibly 
this is the /achi* or kachina dance. The maskless kachina dance at Isleta 
is danced in this way. 

War dance: At night men circle anti-sunwise around the fire in the 
plaza. Formerly this fire was built on the height on the side “they came in 
from.” The boys went out to meet them bringing to the scalp on a lance. 
During the dance the women holler ii... ii. . . ii! (“As they do at the races 
at Taos.””) Cloud kiva is used. Formerly danced before going to war, 
“to tell what good luck they would have.” 

No scalp-takers survive, and “nobody looks after the scalps’’ (p’ex!ay’- 
emg), a dubious statement. In 1922 when I visited the scalp-house 
(p’ex'ayna, at [the place of the] scalps), I noted loose turkey feathers lying 
in two corners, also two large red stone points lying on top of the hearth 
wall. At this time the scalps were in the second story, since fallen down. 
Possibly the scalps were removed to the contiguous ground chamber into 
which is an opening about two and one-half feet high closed by a wooden 
door. According to Taos people the Picurfs scalps are kept in the round 
house, as at Isleta. In Picuris tale the head of a Taos woman was the first 
trophy in the Scalp house.” 

Halowa:* Two couples dance, a woman behind a man around whom is a 
woman’s belt, the ends held by the woman. The man wears a war bonnet. 
At Taos the dance is called Dog dance. 


RITUAL 


Prayer-feather (pol'asene): Turkey prayer-feathers are put into the 
ditch by all the men and women before the water is run. Loose turkey 
feathers are deposited in the scalp house. Feathers of hummingbird 
(toc'olone) are used as prayer-feathers and referred to as t\oc’\olm! gne (stick- 
yellow-cover). Apart from this possible allusion, the prayer-stick appeared 
unfamiliar. 

Meal offering: Corn meal is sprinkled to Sun at sunrise, and on “the 
oldest tree’? by spruce gatherers. A woman sprinkles prayer meal in a 
hilltop shrine thirty days after the birth of her child (Harrington and 
Roberts). 


21 Harrington and Roberts, 373. 
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Arrow-points (ducjicitawene, arrow-point, ? cjici,” chopper) are believed 
to be lightning stones. As stone points are kept in the scalp house, they 
have undoubtedly the same protective character as elsewhere. 

Continence: Four days before racing. 

Color-directions: East (¢)apup'a, northeast) :* white (p’df‘lawé) 

North (¢\a'20p!a, northwest): yellow (c’!olwé) 

West (tian'q, southwest): blue (c!qlwé) 

South (t)ak”ep'a, southeast): red (p‘!aywé)™ 
For above (k’3pa) and below (m'qta) no color associations. 

Crystal-gazing: The crystal (chipappoyene, ci-, eye, pap- flower,?) is 
used to find lost objects, as at Isleta. A man was told by the “medicine- 
man” to look for his lost horse on United States Hill, between Picuris 
and Taos. After the horse was found there, the man “believed in the 
medicine-man.” 

Races: The Saint’s day relay racing is by moiety, Northside people 
against Southside people.” Northside racers stand on the north side, South- 
side racers on the south side. The racers have been led out by the Town 
chiefs—Northside by northside Town chief, who stands at the west end of 
the track, Southside by southside Town chief who stands at the east end. 
They start from the end of the track associated with the side winning the 
preceding year.”® The runners are nude but for breech clout. On chest and 
back are two diagonals in white paint. Upper arm painted black; lower 
arm, white; upper leg, white; lower leg, black to above ankle where there is 
a strip of white. Some paint red all over, some yellow. Eagle down is spotted 
over the paint. Two downy eagle feathers are tied to a yucca necklace, and 
there are similar wristlets and anklets. Hair flowing and spotted with eagle 
down. Some runners use “horns”’ i.e. eagle tail feathers, white and black, 
fastened over the forehead to a head band. There have been four days of 

* Possibly misheard for faci, mountain spirits, at Taos, Lightning. 

*3 The topography of Picuris Canyon was given by Dr. Trager’s informant as the reason 
for using midpoint terms. (Compare mid points at Isleta and among Hopi.) He gave a fifth 
term, pimma, east, which can be analyzed as in between. The five terms are always given in a 
set. [Compare “Taos,” 105; the fifth term at Taos Trager gives as northwest, I give as east 
(again)]. Up and down are not considered to be directions, nor are there any color-direction 
associations at Picuris, Trager reports. True, except for color, in ceremonial connection.—In 
tales five is very conspicuously the favored numeral (Harrington and Roberts, passim). 

* This is the color-circuit of western Pueblos. See p. 222 for the Isletan and Apache cir- 
cuit: white—east, black—north, yellow—west, blue—south. Cp. Harrington and Roberts, 319. 

5 Although Fallen Leaf is Southside, at Taos he ran Northside, because his host was 
Northside (i.e., belonged to a north side kiva, see below). 

6 In 1925 there was no race, the track was too wet. In 1924 they had started from the 
east end, but the race was a tie. So in 1926 they would start also from the east end. 
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practice running during which continence (‘‘fasting from women,” nalake 
(?) sitting down, T., (?) retreat) is observed. No retreat, but two kivas are 
in use, Cloud, by Northside people, Sky, by the Southside. The race starts 
about ten in the morning. Food is contributed by every household and taken 
out to the river. Northside cacique eats first. The race is run for Sun 
(t‘dl'ene) and Moon (p’!ane). The night following, a circle dance (xjalx)- 
al p‘al'ené, circle dancers), on the road below town. 

Toward the end of August a long distance race is run from Jicarita, 
seven miles distant. All the men and boys take part; girls also. The old men 
and the girls start first. Two boys go along on horseback, one in front of 
the racers, one in the rear, in case of accident. The runners come into town 
from the southeast and encircle the town, passing around the round house 
and down the west side. They cross the bridge and finish near the east end 
of the race track. The race is announced by the war captain from the top of 
the ruined houses to the southeast. The round house is used. Northside people 
are running against Southside people. In Fallen Leaf’s opinion this race 
is for rain. 

Before the race they dance in two opposite lines, holding poplar branches 
(ngl'ené). After the race they dance ki glep‘alené—one line women, one line 
men; one group from Cloud kiva, one from the round house. Round house 
dancers sing k’il'o?ené, Navaho. “They dance until the War captains say it 
is enough.” There is no kick-stick or kick-ball racing at Picuris, as there is 
none at Taos or Isleta or among Tewa. Relay and straight-away long dis- 
tance races are characteristic of the Tanoans. 


GAMES 


Leaf-ball (p’ok'ane) is played in May, by boys against girls. The ball is 
kept in play in the air. When it falls to the ground, water from a bucket is 
thrown on the boy or girl who has dropped it. When the ball falls to pieces, 
bits are thrust down the shirt of a player. 

Hidden ball or cafiute (Sp., no Tanoan term is known) is played in winter 
by men, as a gambling game. A nail is used to hide in the cane containers 
which are marked ||| and || and X and &@.- 

Shinny (ipuhatahu*, puh'ane, shinny) is played in the fields during 
March, by moiety. The ball is buckskin-covered; but how it is stuffed I 
could not learn. The stick is called puhawqtoimu* (wqtoimu, stick). 

The Pueblo dart game [Picuris, meleke; (k’\qpu) mel'ene, T.] is played 
with the usual feathered corncob and ball of yucca. (K’d- rabbit?, -pu- 
ball? T.) 

Long distance target shooting with bow and arrow is practiced. The 
bow is double-curved and sinew-backed. 
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PANTHEON 


As Sun is referred to as standing still for three or four days twice during 
the year, in winter and in summer (i.e. at the solstices) ; as /‘d/¢‘'a, Sun house 
(where Sun stands still) is among the personal names; and as the relay 
races are run for the Sun, presumably Sun occupies the same place in the 
pantheon as among other Tiwa. Sun is addressed as “my mother, my 
father” in offering meal. Moon is referred to in connection with the races. 
Orion’s Belt is called deer (p'ene), as at Taos and Isleta. The Pleiades are 
called matsanyaene*. 

As elsewhere, an ear of corn is referred to as corn mother (2k!iane). 

At Taos and Isleta there is no such developed kachina cult as elsewhere, 
i.e. no masked impersonations, but the Mountain spirits who bring rain and 
crops are not unknown (fatsina, at Taos; fiwa, at Isleta.) Similarly, Fallen 
Leaf referred to the faci living in the mountains. On capjayop’i'nene, 
Chapaiyo Mountain, seventy-five miles east, toward Las Vegas, live 
cap'ayone, the bug-a-boo couple who appear in the Matachina dance and 
will be summoned to frighten or threaten a child. A woman will open the 
house door and call to them. 


FOLK-TALES 

Folk-tales (datsiaane* or pa’i’ichine*, (?) t'iacine, compare Taos #'acianq) 
are told, as usual, in the winter and no doubt, as Harrington states, with 
the opening of the winter ceremonies, the ceremonies, as is said at Taos, 
of staying still. 

Fallen Leaf had a hazy mind and a far from retentive memory. He had 
heard a story about Toloone, son of Sun, but had forgotten it, as he had 
forgotten the story of the girl impregnated by Sun, although this story he 
had heard three times the winter preceding. Also he recalled hazily a story 
about Kakea* who hid all the animals underground at Kukwelene* while 
the people starved. In this tale is a “good song.”’ Kakea calls the animals, 
notably buffalo, from the directions—white Buffalo people come from 
the east, black Buffalo people from the north, the yellow, from the west, 
the blue, from the south. 

As for any origin tale, “We came up from the lake, p’dx”'ine,”’ whence 
“all the Indians came up,” said Fallen Leaf, and that was all of his emer- 
gence myth. Excepting a variant of the Isletan tale “Sun Takes a Head” 
and a story on the theme of stolen wife there are no mythlike narratives in 
the well told, song-filled tales of Harrington and Roberts. 


New York, N. Y. 


FURTHER NOTES ON BASKET MAKER III SANDALS 
FROM NORTHEASTERN ARIZONA By GORDON C. BALDWIN 


INCE the publication of a previous article on Basket Maker III sandals 

(American Anthropologist, Vol. 49, pp. 465-485), there has been dis- 
covered in the Arizona State Museum a second collection of Basket Maker 
III sandals.' In view of the fact that the sandals of this period have not 
been adequately described it was deemed advisable to issue a further report 
on the sandals of this particular period of Southwestern prehistory. 


BASKET MAKER III SANDAL TYPES 


The article* referred to above listed five distinct types of sandals occur- 
ring in the Basket Maker III period. These are of sufficient importance to 
warrant describing them briefly before considering the new material to be 
presented. 

Type 1 is round-toed, made of crushed yucca leaves, four leaves being 
used for the warps. The twined-woven weft is also of crushed yucca leaves. 
The heel is drawn up into a slight pucker characteristic of the sandals of 
this period. This is a comparatively rare type of sandal. 

Type 2 is also round-toed, made of yucca cord in twined weave. The 
warp is formed of ten or twelve heavy two-strand cords, the weft of finer 
single strand cord. The warp ends are tied together at the front and the 
projecting ends form a slight rounded toe fringe. This type of sandal is 
attached to the foot by means of heel and toe loops and a tie cord. 

Type 3 is scallop-toed, made of heavy yucca cords. There are twelve 
warps of heavy two-strand cord and the twined woven wefts are also of 
heavy two-strand cord. The warps are doubled in the front section and there 
is a very shallow scallop across the toe. This seems to be a very rare type, 
only one sandal so far being known. 

Type 4 (fig. 2) is scallop-toed also, but is made of fine cord, the warps 
ranging from fourteen to thirty-six in number. The twined woven weft is of 
fine yucca or apocynum cord. The distinguishing features of this type of 
sandal consist of a scallop across the toe, a puckered heel, a doubled toe 
section, and raised and colored decoration. This type is the most common 
and the most characteristic sandal of the Basket Maker III period. Both toe 
and heel loop fastenings and side loop fastenings are used. 


1 Tam greatly indebted to Dr. Byron Cummings for permitting me the use of this material 
in the Arizona State Museum, and also to Miss Elma Bush for her painstaking work in pro- 
ducing the drawings for this and the preceding article. 

2 Baldwin, 1938b, pp. 465-481. 
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Type 5 (fig. 4) is round-toed, and is characterized by a fine cord warp 
and weft, a puckered heel, and raised decoration on the bottom of the 
sandal. There are usually twenty-four warps, formed of twelve looped two- 
or three-strand yucca cords, the open ends at the heel. The twined woven 
wefts are of fine yucca or apocynum cord. 

These five types of sandals have been discovered in Basket Maker III 
sites in the Kayenta and Lukachukai areas in northeastern Arizona. That 
they also extend over into the del Muerto area along the Arizona-New 
Mexico border and perhaps into other nearby areas is evidenced by a 
statement made by Earl H. Morris,’ in which he remarks that he has 
seen in that area and attributed to the Basket Maker III period all these 
five types of sandals. Scallop-toed sandals, Type 4, have also been found 
at the White Mound site* to the south near the Puerco River along the 
Arizona-New Mexico boundary line. 

As the writer mentioned in the previous article,’ there was a possible 
sixth type encountered. This was the coarse, square-toed, square-heeled 
Basket Maker II sandal having six warps of crushed yucca leaves and 
wefts of shredded yucca leaves in plain over-one-under-one weave. The 
butt ends of the wefts formed a pad on the sole and shredded leaves formed 
a short toe fringe. However, omitting this tentative type from the discus- 
sion, the new collection recently uncovered contains, besides twenty-seven 
Type 4 sandals and nine Type 5 sandals, a single sandal which definitely 
constitutes a sixth type. 


ADDITIONAL NOTES ON TYPE 4 AND 5 SANDALS 


Type 4.—There are, as was just mentioned, twenty-seven sandals of 
this scallop-toed type in the new collection.6 While in broad generalities 
they are much like those previously discussed, still there are sufficient dif- 
ferences, particularly in the methods of attaching to the foot, to warrant 
discussion. 

Also, Earl Morris’ has recently raised the question as to the fitness of 
the term “‘scallop-toed” to cover the wide variety of concave-ended sandals. 
He would split this group into at least two sub-types, a scallop-toed and a 


3 Correspondence, April 26, 1938. 

* Verbal communication from Dr. E. W. Haury, March, 1938. This site was a late Basket 
Maker III village excavated by Gila Pueblo. 

5 Baldwin, 1938b, p. 481. 

® Other Type 4 sandals may be seen in Gila Pueblo, Museum of New Mexico, University 
of New Mexico Museum, Museum of Northern Arizona, and the Los Angeles Museum. 

7 Correspondence, April 15 and April 26, 1938. 
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Type 4, 5 and 6 sandals. A-C, Type 4 (A, sole of sandal, showing raised design, B, C, 
upper surface); D, E, Type 5 (D, urper surface, E, sole, showing raised design); F, Type 6, 


upper surface. 
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notched-toed type.* There is without any question a wide range in the 
depth and width of the concave portion of these sandals. Plate 1, Figures 
A, B, C, illustrate this range. Figure A shows a very broad, shallow scallop, 
B a narrower and somewhat deeper scallop, and C a very narrow and deep 
notch. However, if Figure A is termed scallop-toed, and C notched-toed, 
what is there to do with B, which rightly falls into neither class, although 
it perhaps comes nearer being a form of the scallop-toed? Other styles of 
toes are shown in Figure 2 and Figure 3. 

Morris further states® that he believes that the notched-toed form 
of sandal was most prevalent in the Pueblo I period, evolving before the 
end of Basket Maker III, but carrying over to reach highest development 
in Pueblo I. However, as the notched-toed sandals in this collection came 
from quite definite Basket Maker III sites, as Duggaggei'® and Vandal 
Cave," in connection with scallop-toed types, it is evident that the notched- 
toed type was well established long before the close of Basket Maker III. 
Likewise there do not seem to be any radical differences, other than this ques- 
tion of the shape of the toe, between the scallop-toed type, of which there 
are nineteen in this collection, and the notched-toed type, of which there 
are eight.” This problem will, however, be discussed at greater length some- 
what later. 

Warp and Weft.—These sandals are quite finely woven, ranging from 
six and one-half warps and twenty-four wefts to the inch to ten warps 
and thirty-six wefts to the inch. This applies to the back two-thirds of the 
sandal. In the doubled toe section, where the fine yucca or apocynum cord 
wefts carry over pairs of doubled warps, there is usually a smaller number 
of wefts to the inch. 

The two- or three-strand yucca cord warps forming these sandals range 
from fourteen to thirty-six in number, distributed according to Table 1. 

The majority of the sandals have from twenty-six to thirty warps. 

Toe Arrangements.—The toe section of this type of sandal is doubled. 
That is, a short section of cloth is woven near the upper ends of the warps, 
bent in the center over a cord, and doubled back and woven together 
over the doubled warps in twilled twined weave. According to Kidder,” 


8 According to Morris, correspondence, April 26, these two sub-types are best exemplified 
by the illustration in his article in the National Geographic, 1925, p. 300. The left hand speci- 
men illustrates the scallop-toed form and the next two the notched-toed type. 

* Correspondence, April 26, 1938. 1 Guernsey, 1931, p. 28. " Haury, 1936, p. 4. 

2 Of the forty-four Type 4 sandals in the previous collection, twenty-five were scallop- 
toed, nine notched-toed, and ten could not be determined. 

3 Kidder, 1926, p. 623 and fig. 5. 
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TABLE 1. NuMBER OF WARPS IN TyPE 4 SANDALS 


Number of Warps Sandals Previous Collection Total 
14 2 2 (Children’s) 
20 1 3 4 
22 3 3 6 
24 2 5 7 
26 5 6 11 
28 8 9 17 
30 5 7 12 
32 1 4 5 
34 2 3 5 
36 2 2 

27 44 71 


this cord may have served to attach the sandal to a support during the 
weaving. Kidder also suggests that the crescent shape of the toe of these 
sandals may be due to the pull exerted on this cord during the weaving. 
If this be true, then a light pull would tend to form the scallop-toed shape 
and a heavy pull the deeper, narrower, notched-toed variety. Thus the 
shape of the toe would depend entirely upon the amount of force exerted on 
this cord across the toe during the process of weaving the sandal. 

As described in the earlier paper," there were several different methods 
of doubling this toe section. The most common consisted of cutting off the 
shorter or bottom warps about one-third of the distance back from the 
toe. This formed a slight ridge across the middle of the sandal (plate 1, B). 
A second type differs in having the top ends of the warp cut off and allowing 
the longer bottom warps to run to the heel. A third form was somewhat 
varied in that the short section doubled underneath was fastened directly 
to the top section at the back of this woven fragment. This was accom- 
plished by drawing the bottom warp ends over and around the upper 
warps and through to the bottom where they were cut off and shredded out, 
forming a slight pad on the sole at this point. Of the sandals in this col- 
lection fifteen were of the first type, three of the second, and two of the 
third form. 

This doubled section extends back from one to five inches from the toe, 
in the latter case extending almost half the length of the sandal. Usually, 
however, this section extends back about one-third of the length, or from 
three to four inches. 


4 Baldwin, 1938b, pp. 468-470 and fig. 1. % Ibid., fig. 1, c. 
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Addition or Dropping of Warps.*—In one sandal there was the addition 
of one warp near one side of the sandal about half way between the toe and 
the heel.'? A second sandal added two warps, one on either side, just in 
back of the doubled toe section. This was probably done in order to 
broaden out the sandal at that point. In a third sandal there was the drop- 
ping of five warps just in back of the doubled toe section. These were 
spaced at irregular intervals across the sandal and were evidently intended 
to narrow the sandal through the center. 

Fastening of Warps at Heel.—As shown previously,” there were five 
different methods of fastening the warps at the heel to prevent them from 
unraveling. Basically these consisted of laying the outer warp or warps on 
either side across the remaining warp ends at the back edge of the woven 
fabric, and fastening the warps about this improvised heel cord. Of these 
five types only two methods were utilized in this collection, five sandals 
exhibiting type a fastening, twelve type b, and eight of the collection not 
being determined.'® The remaining two sandals, both of which are scallop- 
toed, showed two entirely different methods of fastening. Neither of these 
uses a heel cord formed of the outer warps as the other five types do. 

The first of these, type f (fig. 1, a), consists simply of passing each warp 
to the left around the warp on the left side. The next warp to the right 
passes around this in similar manner and the first warp then goes up to the 
top of the sandal. In this sandal the four outer warps on either side go 
across the top of the sandal, through the fabric between the second and 
third warps to the bottom, over several wefts and back up to the top be- 
tween the first and second warps. Here they are twisted together and form, 
together with the four warps from the other side, an ankle loop, tying in 
front of the ankle (fig. 2, b). 

The second new method, type g (fig. 1, b), is essentially the same as the 
last type; that is, the warp end passes around the warp to the left and is in 
turn encircled by the one to the right. However, the first is merely bound 
once while the second is bound twice, the warp end being tightly held in 
place by the loop of the next warp. Also the warp end in type f emerges on 
the top of the sandal between the next two warps to the right, while in 
type g it emerges just to the right of itself (fig. 1, b). 

16 See Baldwin, 1938b, p. 470, for additional information concerning this practice. 

17 As the other side of this sandal is worn away, it is quite possible that a second warp 
was added on that side also. 18 Baldwin, 1938b, pp. 470-471, and fig. 3. 

19 There are no differences in this respect between the scallop- and notched-toed sandals; 
of the scallop-toed type, three are type a, nine type b, of the notched-toed type, two are type a, 
three type b. This holds true also in the previous collection, three of the notched-toed sandals 
being type a and six type b. 
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Heel Arrangements.—There are a number of different methods of fasten- 
ing the heel to form the characteristic pucker, and either heel loops, an 
ankle loop, a tie cord, or an attachment for an ankle loop. Five different 
methods were found in the previous collection,”® and all are represented in 
about the same proportion in the present collection. There are, however, 
a few more examples of the third and fourth methods, in which the loose 
warp ends, after they have been fastened about the heel cord, are gathered 
together, twisted, and serve as heel or ankle loops (fig. 2, d). 


Fic. 1. View from above, showing two new methods of attachment of warps at the heel 
in Type 4 sandals. a, type f; b, type g. 


Heel and Toe Loops.—Heel loops are much more common in this col- 
lection, occurring in eleven sandals (fig. 2, c-f). This is, perhaps, due to the 
fact that the side loop tie arrangement is more prevalent in the present 
series. In only one instance in this collection do heel loops occur without 
side loops (fig. 2, c). These loops are in every case formed of the warp ends, 
being carried forward for several inches on either side after they have been 
tied in the center, and passed through the fabric near the edge, usually 
between the second and third warps. This was undoubtedly accomplished 
by means of a wooden or bone awl, the very tightness of the weave holding 
the cord firmly in place after the removal of the awl. 

Toe loops are almost always present in this type of sandal, being absent 
only in certain of the sandals having side loop ties. Table 2 briefly illustrates 
the types and variety of toe loops occurring in this and the previous col- 
lection. (Note that all of the toe loops are multiple, having at least two 
cords, a characteristic of Basket Maker III sandals.) 


20 Baldwin, 1938b, pp. 471-475. 


a b 
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Number of Cords Sandals Previous Collection Total 
None 4 5 9 (side loop tie) 
2 two-ply 5 12 17 
2 three-ply 3 6 9 
2 four-ply 2 2 
3 two-ply 2 3 5 
3 three-ply 1 1 2 
4 two-ply 2 2 
5 two-ply 1 1 2 
8 yucca strips 1 1 

16 33 49 


Two cord loops are illustrated in Figure 2, a, e, f, three cord in Figure 2, 
b, d, and five cord in Figure 2, c. 

Methods of Attaching Sandals to the Foot.—The ankle and toe loop 
arrangement is the most common method of attaching the sandal to the 
foot, seventeen of the sandals exhibiting this method and only ten the side 
loop tie. 

Due to the fact that these loose ankle cords and tie cords are the most 
easily lost on sandals, there are only a few intact. The three shown in 
Figure 2, a—c, are the only ones complete enough to warrant describing. A 
fourth, however, shows part of an ankle loop still remaining. It is of particu- 
lar interest because it was originally braided, not twisted as the rest were. 
This ankle loop was formed of eighteen loose warp strands, the four outer 
warps on either side serving as a heel cord and puckering up the heel. 
The eighteen other strands were tied together at the heel, as in Figure 2, d, 
and then were divided into two strands, each of nine warps, and braided. 
These two strands then served as the ankle loop and perhaps also as the 
tie cord.”! 

Figure 2, a, shows a very common method of attachment with, however, 
several unique features. The closed ankle loop is formed of the three outer 
warps on either side. These are first fastened across the back of the heel 
as shown, and then tied in front of the ankle. A similar cord is looped around 
this and then tied midway between the ankle and toe with a second cord 
from the toe loop. The latter cord represents one of the right toe loops, 
tying in the center with one of the cords from the other side, and then 


*1 Tbid., fig. 4, b, c, for similar examples of attachment. 


TABLE 2. NUMBER OF Corps OccURRING IN ToE Loops ON TyPE 4 SANDALS 
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Fic. 2. Type 4 sandal shapes and methods of attaching sandals to the foot. a-c, ankle 
loop and toe loop tie; d-f, side loop tie. 
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going back and tying with the cord from the ankle loop. This same sandal 
is also shown in Plate 1, C. 

Figure 2, b, illustrates a somewhat different method. The outer warp 
on either side is used as the heel cord, then being joined by the next three 
warps to cross the heel, pass through the fabric to the bottom, over several 
wefts, and back up to the top. These two four-strand cords then tie around 
the ankle. Another tightly twisted three-strand cord was passed around the 
eight cords across the heel, and may also have tied around the ankle or 
perhaps have served as a tie cord. A heavy two-strand cord comes up be- 
side the right toe loop and goes back and ties around the ankle loop. This 
cord is not one of the three toe loop cords, being of a different weight and 
lighter-colored fiber; it was passed through a hole punched in the fabric 
beside the toe loop, being knotted on the bottom of the sandal to prevent 
it from pulling through the hole. As shown in the illustration, all of the 
warp ends are bunched together, tied, and cut off short; whether they were 
ever used as a separate cord is not known. 

A third method, Figure 2, c, shows a sandal having heel loops but no 
side loops. These heel loops are each formed of four warp ends, fastened on 
either side between the second and third warps. The heel is tightly pulled 
up. A small two-ply cord is tied near one end to the right heel loop. The long 
end goes across the back of the heel, under and over the left loop, and back 
and under and over the right loop; it then passes around the front of the 
ankle, over and under the left heel loop, and ends near the front of the 
ankle. The shorter end goes forward on the right side and ties with a cord 
from the toe loop. The latter cord is one of the right toe loops which passes 
through a loop in its left toe loop mate in the center. From the fact that the 
incomplete long cord on the left of the ankle is broken off at the end, and 
from the broken tie in the shorter cord at the right just in back of the tie 
with the toe cord, it is very likely that these two were tied in front of the 
ankle, the cord from the toe then joining in the center of the ankle. 

The side loop tie is not as common as the above style, occurring in only 
ten of the sandals.” Heel loops are always present in this type of sandal, 
and they usually form the side loops also, continuing in and out of the 
fabric along the edge. Four of these sandals have, however, side loops of 
separate cords and one has side loops of narrow strips of yucca leaf. Four 
side loops, not counting the heel loops, occur most frequently; four of the 
sandals have this number, one has only two loops, two have three loops, 


® Six of these are scallop-toed and four are notched-toed. Note that two notched-toed 
sandals have been included in Figure 3, illustrating both of the types of sandal ties (fig. 2, a, e). 
It is evident that they do not differ to any great extent from the scallop-toed types. 
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one five loops, and one six side loops. Toe loops are present in six of these 
sandals. 

Figure 2, d, shows a sandal having two side loops formed of three-strand 
warp ends, i.e., the heel loops. The heel loops are wound for an inch or more 
with strips of yucca fiber. At the left side of the sandal at the toe the last 
side loop emerges on top and forms a tie cord. Due to the incomplete nature 
of the right side of this sandal this may have occurred there also, forming 
two tie cords which would interlace through the loops and hold the sandal 
securely to the foot. Figure 2, e, shows a somewhat similar method except 
that the tie cords now tie around the toe loops. In this sandal the four side 
loops are formed of two separate cords, each cord forming two loops, the 
first of which also emerges and forms the tie cord. Just how these two 
cords were fastened about the loops is not known. 

The sandal illustrated in Figure 2, f, has five side loops, the latter being 
formed of two cords separate from the warp-end heel loops. Part of the tie 
cord was still in place around the heel loops. It is a tightly twisted three- 
strand cord, and is longer than shown here, evidently interlacing through 
the side loops to the toe. 

Decoration.*—Type 4 sandals are set off quite sharply from the other 
types of Basket Maker III sandals by a colored and raised decoration.™ 
Of the sandals in this collection six have both raised and colored decoration, 
nineteen a raised decoration, and only two are undecorated. This represents 
a smaller percentage of sandals having a colored decoration than in the 
previous collection.” However, six of the sandals having raised decoration 
may have had colored decoration also as they are in too fragmentary a 
condition to determine exactly. 

The colored designs on most of the sandals are too indistinct to warrant 
describing, the two illustrated in Figure 3 being the only ones in any way 
complete. These sandals seem normally to have been decorated in two 
zones, the forward doubled toe section and a central zone just in back of the 
doubled area. Each of these two sections is again divided into two deco- 
rated areas, the designs usually being reversed and in different colors; that 
is, if red is used in the front half of the zone, black is substituted in the 
back section (fig. 3, a). 

Black and red are the colors used in these designs, utilizing the natural 

%3 See Kidder, 1926, pp. 624-630, and Baldwin, 1938b, pp. 476-479, for detailed descrip- 
tions of the processes of decorating these sandals. 

* Again there seems to be little or no difference between the notched and scallop-toed 
sandals with regard to decoration. Figure 3, a, depicts a notched-toed type little different from 
the scallop-toed sandal illustrated in b. See Morris, 1925, p. 300, for similar examples. 


% In that collection seventeen sandals had colored decoration, twenty-two a raised deco- 
ration, and five no decoration. 
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tan-colored yucca or apocynum fiber for the background. Occasionally 
certain parts of the sandal have the weft strands dyed a bright yellow, as 
in Figure 3, a, beneath the front part of the central decorated zone, and in 


Fic. 3. Colored designs on Type 4 sandals. a, notched-toed type; b, scallop-toed type. 
(Shaded areas designate red, solid areas black, and dotted areas yellow; the natural tan 
background is shown by white.) 


Figure 3, b, beneath the back half of the same zone. In one sandal the entire 
doubled toe section was colored a bright yellow, forming the only colored 
decoration on the sandal.” 


26 For other decorated sandals see the following: Kidder, 1926, p. 619; Guernsey, 1931, 
plate 47, a, b; Cummings, 1910, p. 10; Cummings, 1915, fig. 3; Morris, 1925, p. 300. 
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Colored decoration would seem to be confined to those sandals having 
an ankle loop and toe loop tie, as none of the side loop sandals have so far 
been found to have colored decoration. Also it appears to be much more 
common in the more finely woven sandals, occurring here only in those 
sandals having twenty-eight or more warps. 

Raised decoration occurs on twenty-five sandals. Normally it occurs 
only on the back half or two-thirds of the sandal, from the back edge of the 
doubled toe section to the heel. In a few cases, however, it covers practi- 
cally the entire sole of the sandal.” Raised decoration is formed by utilizing 
Kidder’s single and double wrap knots, plain weave, and plain twined 
weave,”* producing bars on the sole of the sandal. 

These raised designs largely consist of stepped and zigzag patterns, as 
do the colored designs. Plate 1, A, shows the normal style of raised decora- 
tion covering the rear half of the sandal. 

Patching of Sandals——Many of the sandals have been worn through 
either at the heel or near the toe. From the existence of patches on two of 
these sandals it is evident that the Basket Maker III people endeavored to 
repair certain of them. One of these had a patch placed on a large hole at 
the heel; this patch consisted of a square section cut from the central por- 
tion of another Type 4 sandal, and was placed on the bottom of the sandal 
to be repaired and fastened by a long cord laced around the edges. The 
second sandal was patched near the toe end, the patch consisting of a piece 
of rawhide placed on the bottom of the sandal and crudely sewn around the 
edge of the hole with rawhide strips. 

Notes on Type 5 Sandals.—There are nine additional Type 5 sandals in 
the collection (plate 1, D, E). They are characterized by a rounded toe, 
looped cord warps, the open ends being at the heel, and a raised decoration 
on the sole. These sandals do not differ to any great extent from the two 
previously discussed.”® 

Warp and Weft.—These sandals are not as finely woven as those of the 
preceding type. Warps range from twenty-two to twenty-six in number, 
two sandals having twenty-two warps, five twenty-four, and two twenty-six. 
These warps are formed of eleven, twelve, or thirteen looped cords, the open 
ends being at the heel (fig. 4, a). At the heel the warps are tied by either type 
a or type b fastening. 

Heel and Toe Loops.—-Heel loops are invariably present and are usually 
formed of the outer two or three warp ends on either side (fig. 4, a-c). They 


27 This seems to occur only in those sandals using the third form of toe arrangement, 
where the doubled toe section is only an inch or less in width. 


28 Kidder, 1926, pp. 627-630. 29 Baldwin, 1938b, pp. 479-481. 
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are often split into two or three cords just before they enter the fabric 
(fig. 4, a, c). Toe loops are always present also, and are multiple, of two two- 
or three-ply cords. 

Methods of Fastening to the Foot.—The ankle loop and heel loop tie oc- 
curs in all but one of the nine sandals of this type. Although the single 
exception, Figure 4, b, has only a single loop on either side, there are evi- 
dences along the edge of the sandal in the form of bits of projecting cords 


Fic. 4. Type 5 sandal shapes and methods of attaching to the foot. a, c, heel 
and toe loop tie; b, side loop tie. 


that tend to indicate the former presence of at least another loop on each 
side. These side loops are formed by the continuation of the heel loop cords. 
The side loops nearest the heel are tied together in the center by a short 
two-strand yucca cord and also by a short piece of shredded yucca leaf 
This is the only indication of the method of fastening the sandal to the foot; 
a second tie cord was undoubtedly used to tie the other two side loops and 
perhaps the toe cords also. 

The single sandal with the tie cord still intact is shown in Figure 4, a. 
The tie cord consists of two long two-strand cords. These are tied together 
at the center of the heel and each passes twice around the center of the heel 
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cord, and join in front of the ankle. There a very fine two-ply cord is 
wrapped about them fifteen times, the end being tucked back beneath the 
wrapping. The two cords then go forward around the toe loops and are tied 
together. In Figure 4, c, a small portion of the tie cord is still in place about 
the toe loop. 

Decoration.—None of these sandals have colored decoration, but all have 
a raised design covering the greater part of the sole, the rounded toe area 
usually not being decorated. The designs are quite similar to those occur- 
ring on Type 4 sandals (plate 1, E), and are formed in the same manner. 

NEW SANDAL TYPE—TYPE 6 

There is only one sandal of this type in the collection. However, it is so 
distinct from the other five types that it seems to constitute a definite sixth 
type. This sandal was taken from Slabhouse Ruin, Duggaggei Canyon, a 
practically pure Basket Maker III site,*° and was associated with numerous 
examples of Type 4 and 5 sandals. 

In shape this sandal has a somewhat rounded toe and a puckered heel 
(plate 1, F). Four very heavy two-strand yucca cords form the warps. This 
warp is composed, however, of only three cords, the central one being 
looped at the front end and forming the two middle warps (fig. 5). The warp 
on either side is bent inward at the toe and passes between the strands of 
the central cord. Thus, for a small section one to one and one-half inches in 
length at the toe, there are six rather than four warp cords. 

The two warps at the sides of the sandal are set quite close together, 
leaving a broad area down the center of the sandal without any warp 
strands. The weft, which is of slightly lighter two-strand yucca cord, is 
woven in with the twined weave (fig. 5). However, across this central open 
area the paired weft strands are simply twisted together (fig. 5). This forms 
a rather coarsely woven sandal, having approximately five wefts to the 
inch, a sandal that surely could not have been as serviceable as one having 
wefts spaced regularly from side to side of the sandal. 

At the heel the outer warp strands cross in the center, and are pulled 
rather tightly together, causing the outer corners of the fabric to pucker up. 
The inner warp cords are then passed twice around these two cords on 
either side, through the loop made by the first crossing, around the cords 
again near the center of the heel, through this loop and underneath the 
cords in the center. They then join on either side with the outer warp, are 
twisted together, and fastened to the edge of the sandal between the outer 
warps several inches from the heel, forming the heel loops (fig. 5). 


3° Guernsey, 1931, p. 28. 
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The toe loop is made of two tightly twisted three-strand yucca cords, 
much finer and smaller than the warp and weft cords. No trace remained 
of the tie cord connecting the toe and heel loops, but it was probably much 
like that of the Type 4 and 5 sandals with heel loops (figs. 2, c, 4, a).*! 

In several places, particularly along the edge between the outer warps, 
a cord has been interlaced for several inches, probably for the purpose of 
binding the wefts more tightly together. Traces of this binding can be seen 
in Plate 1, F, along the right and left sides of the sandal, and also near the 
right center. In some cases this consists simply of a lacing under and over 


Fic. 5. Type 6 sandal, showing warp and weft and the intricate fastenings at the 
heel to form the heel pucker and heel loops. 


the wefts, while in others the cord is looped over several wefts and tightly 
tied. 


POSSIBLE TWILLED SANDALS IN BASKET MAKER III 


There is a distinct possibility that the twilled* woven sandal of yucca 
leaves may have come into use during late Basket Maker III, or shortly 
before 700 A.D. Heretofore it has always been thought that the twilled 


31 See Baldwin, 1938b, figs. 4, a, 6, a, for further examples. 

# Like many other of the terms in anthropology there has been considerable variation in 
the application of the term “twilled.”” To avoid further confusion the term twilled will 
here indicate that method in which the warp and weft are not distinct, but used as one, in 
either over-one-under-one, over-two-under-two, or over-three-under-three weave. This will 
include then what has been termed checkerwork, simple over-one-under-one plaiting, and true 
twilled, over-two-under-two. 
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sandal was characteristic of the Pueblo III period.* All of the specimens of 
this type of sandal, with one known exception, have been referred to the 
Pueblo III period. This exception was made by Morss;* he notes a single 
twilled, over-two-under-two, square-heel and square-toed sandal from a 
pre-Pueblo, Pueblo I, site in the middle Chinlee area in northeastern 
Arizona. Guernsey, however, in his table of periods® notes twilled yucca 
leaf sandals for Basket Maker II, but he gives no reference for this nor does 
he mention this unusual feature in the text. 

Recently the writer received the following communication from Earl H. 
Morris with regard to Basket Maker III and Pueblo 1 sandals: 


Prompted by your reference to Morss’ mention of a twilled yucca sandal from 
Pueblo I, I hurriedly looked over a series of three hundred from my last digging 
north of the Lukaichukais. Among them were five quite different in effect from those 
of Pueblo III. The weave is over two, under two (Pueblo III from same district, 
over one, under one).** The butts of the leaves are tied with cord or leaf strip at the 
heel, then cut off, thus to stick straight behind. The caves whence they came were 
heavily occupied in Basket Maker III, with the merest smattering of Pueblo I at 
the surface. Hence these twilled leaf specimens cannot conceivably be more recent 
than Pueblo I, with the possibility that they reach back to Basket Maker III.*” 


Thus this type of twilled woven sandal may have occurred late in the 
‘Basket Maker III period. 

Another lot of twilled woven sandals that may be quite old was dis- 
covered within the past year or two in southwestern Colorado.** These 
sandals, however, seem to be more nearly comparable to the standard 
Pueblo III type of twilled sandal.*® 

While from Morss’ discovery of a single twilled sandal in Pueblo I, 
and from Morris’ mention of five twilled sandals in late Basket Maker III 
or early Pueblo I, it is evident that the twilled sandal was evolved con- 


%3 For information on twilled sandals occurring in Pueblo III see Kidder and Guernsey, 
1919, pp. 101-103; Kidder, 1924, plate 36 a; Morris, 1919a, pp. 179-180, and plates 50-51; 
Morris, 1919 b, pp. 49-50, and fig. 29; Pepper, 1920, pp. 93-94, and fig. 34 a; Roberts, 1935, p. 
9; Fewkes, 1909, p. 47; Fewkes, 1911, pp. 72-73, and plates 30-32; Alexander and Reiter, 
1935, pp. 57-59, and plates 18-20. 

* Morss, 1927, p. 39, and plate 7, a. % Guernsey, 1931, p. 115. 

3° However, among the collections of the Arizona State Museum there are a great many 
Pueblo III sandals from caves in northeastern Arizona in twilled over-two-under-two weave, 
although these sandals may be somewhat different in other features from those mentioned 
above. Kidder and Guernsey, 1919, plate 35, illustrate several Pueblo III sandals having 
over-two-under-two weave; also Alexander and Reiter, plates 18 c, 20, a-c. 

37 Correspondence, April 26, 1938. 38 Cornelius, 1938, pp. 74-78. 
® See Baldwin, 1938a, pp. 1-6, for a full discussion of these sandals. 
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siderably earlier than Pueblo III, certainly it does not mean that these 
sandals were at all abundant. All of the published records of Pueblo I 
sandals have so far shown either round or pointed toed sandals of coarse or 
fine string in a twined weave. Guernsey*® describes and illustrates a number 
of Pueblo I sandals from sites in northeastern Arizona. These are coarse 
weave sandals with six warps and twined wefts, with round or pointed toes. 
He also illustrates as Pueblo I a fine weave sandal that appears to have a 
jog or notch at the side of the toe after the fashion of Pueblo III sandals.“ 
Judd* also records the finding of the remains of a pair of fine twined woven 
sandals in a Pueblo I pithouse in Chaco Canyon, New Mexico. 

Dr. Kidder recently remarked that “all dry rubbish of Pueblo I is as 
rare as the proverbial hen’s teeth,” the people evidently living in caves 
far less than they did both earlier and later. He further states that the 
pieces Guernsey illustrates are the only ones of definite Pueblo I date which 
they found, and were of the coarser types which run down through Pueblo 
II and III, making it difficult to differentiate between them.“ 

Just when the twilled technique came into the Southwest is still a ques- 
tion. From the researches of Kidder and Guernsey® it does not seem to 
have been highly developed much before Pueblo III. There have been a 
few examples of twilled basketry found in Basket Maker sites,” but those 
made by the coiled method, as well as twined woven bags, far outnumber 
them. This feature is reversed in the later periods, particularly in Pueblo 
III, where twilled specimens occur in the ratio of about ten to one to the 
coiled types.*’ These earlier twilled baskets are usually quite small and seem 
to be somewhat different from the later types. 

Twilled sandals would appear to have arrived late in southern and cen- 
tral Arizona as well. Haury,** Hough,* and Morris®® describe and illustrate 
twilled sandals from cave sites in and around the edges of the Hohokam and 
Mogollon areas, but, from the accompanying artifacts, they all seem to 
belong to either Pueblo III or IV. Certain collections from the Mimbres 
and Upper Gila areas in southwestern and western New Mexico that the 
writer has examined bear this out also. 


4° Guernsey, 1931, p. 64, and plate 57, a, c, d. 41 Jbid., plate 57, f. 
# Judd, 1924, p. 411, Douglass, 1935, p. 44, gave a date of 777 A.D. for this pithouse. 
* Correspondence, April 4, 1938. 
“ See Baldwin, 1938a, plate 1, fig. 3, for an illustration of this type of sandal. 
“ Kidder and Guernsey, 1919, pp. 108-112, and plates 43-44. 
“© Guernsey and Kidder, 1921, p. 63. 47 Kidder and Guernsey, 1919, pp. 108-110. 
*8 Haury, 1934, pp. 64-68, and plates 41-42. 
** Hough, 1914, pp. 83-84, and fig. 172. 
5° Morris, 1928, pp. 85-96 and 95, and figs. 3 and 12. 
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Zingg recently made the following statement concerning the source of 
southwestern twilled basketry: 


Twilled basketry in the Southwest seems similarly Mexican in source for which 
the Tarahumaras were probably intermediaries.™ 


From the following statement of Gladwin’s concerning the sandals of 
the Basket Makers and the Texas cave-dwellers, it is evident that he 
believes that at least some of the developments in sandals in the north 
emanated from the Hohokam to the south: 


A minor difference is to be found in their sandals, those of the cave-dwellers 
being of the fish-tail type, those of the Basket-makers being of multiple warps and 
very well made. It is possible that this may be due to their proximity to the 
Hohokam who are believed to have been expert weavers.™ 


Although he does not specifically mention it, Gladwin would probably also 
account for the twilled technique by assigning it as a part of his broad- 
headed Cordilleran complex, and perhaps would have it transmitted to 
the northern pueblo peoples by the Hohokam or the Mogollon peoples.™ 
There is a distinct possibility that this may have been the case. Certainly 
the appearance of twilled sandals, and to a large extent twilled basketry 
and matting also, coincides very closely with the appearance of these 
brachycephalic peoples in northeastern Arizona. 
CONCLUSIONS 

Of the six definite types of sandals in use during the Basket Maker III 
period in northeastern Arizona, only two occur in any abundance. These 
are the scallop- or notched-toed sandals and the round-toed sandals of fine 
weave. 

The first of these, the scallop- or notched-toed type, undoubtedly repre- 
sents a development from the finely woven, square-toed Basket Maker II 
sandal.® Because of its distinctive toe this sandal would appear to be easily 
distinguished as to period. This would still hold true even though the 
notched-toed sandal were proven to have been more common in Pueblo I 
than in Basket Maker III. However, aside from this one feature, there do 
not seem to be any radical differences between the scallop- and notched- 
toed sandals. In such characteristics as the methods of weaving, fineness 
of weave, heel fastenings, heel and toe loops, and sandal ties, the two are 


5! Zingg, 1938, p. 7. ® Gladwin, 1937, p. 40. 53 Tbid., pp. 81-90. 

5% The twilled technique would appear to have been r»ther early in the south, particularly 
in the Big Bend area in Texas. See Sayles, 1935, Table &, p. 108. 

55 Kidder and Guernsey, 1919, pp. 159-160, and plate 68. 
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identical. The notched-toed type may have reached its highest develop- 
ment in Pueblo I, but all of the available evidence would tend to prove the 
contrary. Morris mentions twined sandals with slightly concave or round 
toes occurring in sites dating in the sixth and seventh centuries (late Basket 
Maker III), and does not speak of notched-toed sandals at all.® All of the 
notched-toed sandals in the Arizona State Museum collections are from 
definite Basket Maker III sites, as Slabhouse Ruin and Vandal Cave, also 
dating in the sixth and seventh centuries. They occur in such numbers in 
these sites that it would appear that they were definitely established as to 
type long before the close of the Basket Maker III period. However, further 
excavation in protected Basket Maker III and Pueblo I sites should settle 
this question. 

The round-toed sandals seem to occur straight through from Basket 
Maker III through Pueblo III. However, most of those in Basket Maker 
III are of fine weave, with a raised decoration on the sole, while those from 
Pueblo I would seem to be mainly of coarse weave, much like many of those 
of Pueblo III. Not having examined any of the fine weave sandals of 
Pueblo I, the writer cannot say what, if any, differences exist between the 
two. For the finely woven, round-toed sandals of Pueblo III, however, there 
does seem to be a decided difference in the method of fastening the warp 
ends at the heel. The heel is puckered or drawn up in both cases, but in 
those from Pueblo III there is a woven section in the center consisting of 
four or more warp elements, evidently the central warps, with the outer 
warps interlaced across them and tightly tied on the inside in the center. 
The lacing of the side warps across these central ones pulls up the corners 
of the heel. Also the side loop tie appears to be quite common in Pueblo III 
and much more elaborate than in Basket Maker III round-toed sandals. 
Many of these loops in the former are braided rather than twisted.*’ 
Otherwise these sandals are much alike, having approximately the same 
number of looped warps and raised decoration covering the greater part of 
the sole. 

Finely woven sandals with a jog or notch at the side of the toe, shaped 
to fit the foot, also occur in Pueblo III,®* but these are quite distinctive and 
are not to be confused with the scallop-toed Basket Maker III sandal, 


56 Morris, 1936, p. 35. This may have been due to the fact that he had not as yet distin- 
guished between these two types. For dates from these sites see Douglass, 1936, pp. 29-34. 

57 This information was derived by the writer from a number of sandals in the Arizona 
State Museum collections. 

58 Kidder and Guernsey, 1919, pp. 103-105, Kidder’s Type II b; Pepper, 1920, p. 94, 
p. 162, and fig. 34 b; Morris, 1919b, pp. 50-52, and fig. 28. 
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although the former do have a raised decoration on the sole and quite often 
colored decoration on the upper and lower surfaces also.®® The heel fasten- 
ing of these sandals is likewise distinctive, being similar to that of the 
round-toed sandals of Pueblo III but more elaborate and finely woven.®° 

Basket Maker III Type 1 sandals are comparatively rare. They prob- 
ably represent an outgrowth of the cross-woven sandals of crushed yucca 
leaves of the Basket Maker II period," the twined method replacing the 
earlier and simpler cross-weave. 

Type 2 sandals are not very abundant, only three so far being recorded. 
They have no counterpart in the earlier period. In the later periods, how- 
ever, this type, and perhaps Type 1 also, seem to have evolved into the 
coarse-weave, round-toed sandals of Pueblo I and II1.® In the later sandals 
four or six warps are usual and the weft is woven in with a simple over and 
under wickerwork. These serve as distinguishing features from the Basket 
Maker III sandals.® 

The single Type 3 sandal perhaps represents nothing but a variation of 
Type 4, and the single Type 6 sandal may be merely a variation also. At 
least they seem to have no exact counterparts in the earlier or later periods. 
If more of these are found, however, they should serve as good period 
indicators. 

The two Basket Maker II sandals, having a warp and weft of crushed 
yucca leaves that were mentioned in the previous article,“ may represent 
a carry over of this type in this one particular Basket Maker III site. Prob- 
ably it was soon replaced by the Type I Basket Maker III sandal. 

The twilled woven sandal is also not definite in Basket Maker III. It 
may not have come in until the following period, and even then it was 
certainly not very common. This type undoubtedly reached its peak during 
the Pueblo III period. 

It is readily admitted that this report is largely tentative in nature. 
Many of the things discussed here are still in the theoretical stage and 
much needs to be done to either prove or disprove them. The writer re- 
iterates that Morris’ work in northeastern Arizona should provide the 
answer to many of these problems. 


59 Morris, 1919b, fig. 28. 6° Kidder and Guernsey, 1919, pp. 103-105, and fig. 38. 

 Jbid., p. 158, and plate 67 b. 

® Tbid., p. 103, and plate 39 a, Kidder’s Type II a; Baldwin, 1938a, plate 1, fig. 3. 

* The round or square-toed sandals, including the fish-tail types, of the Big Bend area of 
Texas would seem to be sufficiently distinct from the coarser sandals of the north. Just what 
the relationship between them is has not as yet been determined. See Sayles, 1935, Table 8, 
and plates 26-27; Roberts, 1929, pp. 5-9, plate 2, and figs. 5-6; for information concerning 
these southern sandal types. * Baldwin, 1938b, p. 481. 
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Pueblo I would appear to be one of the most interesting and instructive 
periods in southwestern prehistory. With more information concerning the 
incoming of the brachycephals and the resulting changes that undoubtedly 
took place in the lives and customs of the people, we should go far toward 
solving some of our most puzzling questions. 
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NAVAHO CLANS AND MARRIAGE gy yaLcoLM CARR, KATHERINE 
AT PUEBLO ALTO SPENCER, and DORIANE WOOLLEY 


HIS report is based on four weeks’ field investigation in the Pueblo 
Alto district of northwestern New Mexico.' Due to limitations of 
time little was attempted beyond the gathering of genealogies and clan 
affiliations with the hope that a regional study of the Navaho clan and its 
relationship to marriage might be useful as a matter of record and for 
comparison with other areas. Previous work has indicated some of the 
problems connected with Navaho clans that are in need of clarification, for 
example the extent of clan localization, the constancy of the association of 
clans into a series of larger units or clan-groups, and the function of the 
clan, the clan-group and other factors in marriage prohibitions and pref- 
erences. A brief summary of the present knowledge of these aspects of 
Navaho social organization will be given as a background for the present 
study and to indicate at which points the Pueblo Alto material is in agree- 
ment with the more general Navaho picture and at which points it shows 
some—perhaps local—differences. 
The characteristics and function of the clan and clan-group have been 
a primary interest of students of Navaho social life. Reichard has recorded 
49 clans,’ the Franciscan Fathers 58,* and Matthews 51.4 The clans are 
matrilineal, exogamous and to a considerable extent localized.5 That is, the 
majority of the clans are represented over most of the Navahw area but 
some have much larger membership in certain districts. The question of 
clan localization is closely connected with the tendency for certain clans 
to become affiliated by marriages. If there are in a family one or more 
marriage alliances with a certain clan, there is a preference toward further 
marriages with the same clan. Since residence is matrilocal, clans con- 
centrate in certain areas. The question then arises whether the size of the 
clans in a given region influences marriage preferences or vice versa. What- 
ever its causes, there is clan localization. The preference for alliances be- 
tween certain clans will be considered below.® 


! This material was obtained during the 1937 Summer Field Session of the University of 
New Mexico. The work was done under the direction of Dr. Clyde Kluckhohn, whose construc- 
tive guidance in the field and in working over the material has been most valuable. 

2 Gladys A. Reichard, Social Life of the Navajo Indians (Columbia University Contribu- 
tions to Anthropology, Vol. 7, New York, 1928), pp. 11-13. 

3 Franciscan Fathers, An Ethnologic Dictionary of the Navaho Language (Saint Michaels, 
Ariz., 1910), pp. 428-431. 

* Washington Matthews, The Gentile System of the Navajo Indians (Journal of American 
Folklore, Vol. 3, 1890), pp. 103-104. 5 Reichard, op. cit., pp. 20-21. 

* The questions of the extension of kinship terms to the clan and of other possible func- 
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The characteristics and function of the clan-group are not entirely 
clear. There is some inconsistency in the clans assigned by informants to 
any group. Some of the groups are exogamous; others are not.’ A knowl- 
edge of the constituents of all groups is usually limited to singers.* The 
clan-groups are not localized, but some clans in each group are widely dis- 
tributed while others have a more limited distribution.* There is, according 
to Reichard and the Franciscan Fathers, no feeling that one clan is more 
important than the others in the group.'® 

The Western Apache are the only Southern Athabascan people besides 
the Navaho who have clans. They also have clan-groups or phratries which 
have been compared to Hopi phratries." It is true that there has been con- 
siderable contact and some inter-influence among the Navaho, Western 
Apache and Hopi, but it is not possible to say how much these contacts 
influenced the development of Navaho clan-groups. 

Navaho clans are exogamous, as are some of the clan-groups. There is 
a prohibition against marriage with parallel cousins, who are recognized 
as siblings in the kinship terminology, and with cross-cousins.” According 
to the Franciscan Fathers and Matthews, marriage into the father’s clan 
and clan-group is forbidden, but Reichard includes an alliance with the 
father’s clan among the preferred marriages." 

There are several factors which influence marriage preferences. The 
standing of the family and of the clan in the community are important.” 
It has been said that the ‘‘outstanding feature of Navaho marriage is not 
the relationship of the man and woman who marry but rather the relation- 
ship existing between the various wives chosen by one man or the relation- 
ship between the individuals of intermarrying pairs.’"* One of the most 
common family marriage preferences is for one group of siblings to marry 
another group of siblings.'’ Polygyny was even more general in the past 
than it is today, and the sororate and marriage with a mother and her 
daughter or her niece were common.'* Matrilocal residence would favor 
these types of marriage, which are common types not only in polygynous 


tions of the clan are not considered here since the material from Pueblo Alto does not cover 
these points. 7 Reichard, op. cit., pp. 45-46. 8 Tbid., p. 36. ® Tbid., p. 49. 

10 Reichard, op. cit., p. 46. Franciscan Fathers, op. cit., p. 425. 

1 Grenville Goodwin, The Characteristics and Function of Clan in a Southern Athabascan 
Culture (American Anthropologist, Vol. 39, 1937), pp. 394, 404. 

2 Reichard, op. cit., pp. 60-61. 43 Franciscan Fathers, op. cit., p. 427. 

Washington Matthews, Marriage Prohibitions on the Father’s Side Among Navajos (Journal 
of American Folklore, Vol. 4, No. 12, 1891), pp. 78-79. 

4 Reichard, op. cit., p. 65. % Tbid., pp. 68-69. 

16 Thid., p. 60. 7 Tbid., p. 64. 18 Tbid., pp. 62-63. 
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marriages but in the choice of a second wife in the event of the death of the 
first. According to the Franciscan Fathers, the levirate is operative, but 
Reichard says that although it may formerly have been practiced it is 
uncommon today.’® 

Besides these family preferences there are also several types of clan 
marriage preferences. There is, first, the tendency for certain clans to be- 
come affiliated by marriage.*® As was said above, this is closely related to 
the question of clan localization. There is also the tendency for all or 
several members of a group of siblings to marry into the same clan.” Ac- 
cording to Reichard there is also a preference for marriage into the clan 
of the father or the paternal or maternal grandfather.” These last two 
types of marriage preference would have the same effect as a more general 
tendency for certain clans to become affiliated by marriage. 

The genealogies collected at Pueblo Alto include 888 persons and a 
total of 247 marriages.” It was not possible to make sure that all persons 
living in the area were represented in the genealogies. On the other hand 
there are included some persons living outside the area who are related by 
blood or marriage to persons within the area. Nevertheless, it is felt that 
these data give an adequate sample of the clans at Pueblo Alto and show 
their relative strength. 


THE CLAN 


The names of 39 clans were mentioned at one time or another by in- 
formants. Of these, 31 are represented in the genealogies. In the following 
table™ the names of clans not represented in the genealogies are given in 
parentheses. 


Clan Name Translation Membership at 
Pueblo Alto 
1. ta?ne‘szahni* Pitched Hogans 78 
2. zitKahni- Canyon in the Mountain 14 
3. ho?né-yani- Place of Going Around, or Place 
Stuck On 2 
4. t6?axani Live Close to Water 10 


19 Franciscan Fathers, op. cit., p. 432; Reichard, op. cit., p. 61. 

20 Reichard, op. cit., p. 65. 21 Tbid., p. 64. 2 Tbid., p. 65. 

3 In order to save space and expense genealogical tables are not included. They are avail- 
able for reference in care of the authors at the Department of Anthropology, University of 
Chicago. 

*% For convenience in cross-reference the clans given by Pueblo Alto informants are num- 
bered to correspond with those of Reichard, of. cit., pp. 11-13. 
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Clan Name 


5. naho‘bani 
6. haSkghazohé 
7. ho-yatani 
9. bitahni: 
. técohni: 
. nanestéZi 
. Kizdlini 
. kinhéf-nf- 
S77 
. cina*Zini 
. cenahabitni- 
. deséf-ni 
. 
. 
. bitasni 
. 
. na‘kaidiné?é 
. €ekéé) 
27. noda*i 
. cinzakadiné 
. tédiéi-?ni- 
. bj hbité 
. 
3. 
. dibétizini 
. taba ha 
. halcd: 
. cénZokin 
. ¢ahiskidni’ 
. 
. 
46. na‘SaSi 
(47. 
a. te?ati'n 
dinedobehazan 
Pueblo people 


AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST 
Translation 
See Gray Long Distance 


Piles of Yucca Fruit 
Many Hogans 


Folded Arms, or Under His Blanket People 


Big Water 

Mud 

Zuni 

Many Goats 

Red House) 

Underside Red 

Something Black Coming Down Hill 
Close to Rock 

Red Streak) 

See Something Red Under 
Standing House 

Branching Leaves 

Where Waters Come Together 
Mexican 


Ute 

Cedars Standing by Themselves 
Bitter Water 

Deer Spring) 

Salt 

Jemez 

Black Sheep) 

Edge of Water; or Lives Near Lake 
Yellow in the Distance 

Black House) 

Sagebrush Hill 

Zia 

Two Persons Went After Water 
Enemy Bear 

Turkey People) 

Trail to the Garden 


Total 


s., 41, 1939 


Membership at 
Pueblo Alto 
14 
1 
16 


888 


8 
45 
49 
5 
10 
4 
21 
( 
50 
93 
2 
51 
27 
11 
8 
53 
127 
2 
6 
1 
| 
111 
4 
8 
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Notes on clans.—1. Clans no. 9 and no. 23. To the interpreter and several 
informants the distinction between these two clans was not always clear. 
Sometimes they were treated as two different clans and sometimes as the 
same clan. The latter situation may have been due to mispronunciation. 
Matthews, the Franciscan Fathers and Reichard all record these as two 
separate clans.” Since some of our informants regard them as separate, we 
have done so, too. 

2. Clans no. a and no. 25; no. 20 and no. 13; no. 1 and no. 2. In some 
cases membership seems to be interchangeable between the two clans in 
each of these pairs. The significance of this interchangeability will be dis- 
cussed under the section on clan-groups. 

3. Dinedobehazan. There seems to be some uncertainty whether these 
people constitute a regular Navaho clan. Reichard says that this is a term 
used by outsiders in speaking of a family whose clan affiliation is not well 
known, but that the members of the family never give this as their own 
clan.* The Franciscan Fathers say that this term, meaning persons of 
doubtful clan, is applied to persons whose clan affiliation is in dispute. 
Formerly if a girl was adopted by another clan, she would take the clan 
names of both her own and the adopting clan. In such rare cases her de- 
scendants were referred to as dinedobehazan because of the doubt concern- 
ing the clan to which they belonged.’ Four individuals in the genealogies 
from Pueblo Alto, including a woman and her two children, belong to this 
group. These individuals were not closely related to the persons giving the 
information and they lived at quite a distance from Pueblo Alto. The 
statements of informants show confusion as to whether this is considered 
a regular Navaho clan, and it seems likely that this group is a catch-all 
for people of doubtful clan affiliation. 


The statistics for clan membership at Pueblo Alto corroborate the con- 
clusion that Navaho clans tend to be localized. Some of the clans recorded 
for other regions by previous investigators are not represented in this 
locality, and clan no. a is represented for the first time. For the 31 clans 
recorded in the genealogies the membership varies from 1 to 127 with the 
following clans showing the largest representation: 


% Washington Matthews, Navaho Legends (Memoirs of the American Folk-Lore Society, 
Vol. 5, Boston and New York, 1897), p. 242. 

Franciscan Fathers, op. cit., pp. 428-431. 

Reichard, op. cit., pp. 11-13. 

Reichard, op. cit.,.p. 15. 

27 Franciscan Fathers, op. cit., p. 432. 
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Clan (numbered according Membership 
to Reichard) 

32 127 

a 111 
22 93 

1 78 
29 53 

9 51 
24 51 
20 50 
13 49 


12 45 


Comparison of the most populous clans in this area with those recorded 
for other areas shows that the strength of clans varies from area to area. 
At the same time several clans, notably nos. 22, 29, and 32, have a con- 
sistently large membership in more than one locality. The comparative 
data in the following table for localities 2 through 6 are from Reichard,” 
and for localities 7 and 8 from personal information from Dr Clyde Kluck- 
hohn. 


Clan with Clan with Clan with Clan with 
Locality largest 2nd largest 3rd largest 4th largest 
membership membership membership membership 


1. Pueblo Alto 32 a 22 1 
2. Lukachukai 15 20 22 33 
3. Keams Canyon 22 21 29 36 
4. Ganado 17 22 29 36 
5. Chinlee 29 17 
6. Shiprock 20 28 32 
7. Ramah 37 29 35 
8. Navaho 

Mountain 32 


THE CLAN-GROUP 


The Navaho clan-groups are unnamed groups of affiliated clans. Ac- 
cording to statements of informants the clans that constitute a group 
“go together” or “‘are all the same people.’”’ Except in the case of a few 
well-known clan-groups there is by no means complete agreement on the 


28 Reichard, op. cit., pp. 22-25. 
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part of informants as to the clans constituting these groups. Most Navahos 
know only the clans belonging to their own or to closely related groups. 
Singers have a wider knowledge. Only in the following four groups were 
the principal clans agreed upon almost unanimously by our five informants 
on clan-groups:”” 

AT PUEBLO ALTO 


Principal clans given by 


Clan- 
an-group Pueblo Alto informants 
I nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 
II nos. 9, 10, 12 
IV nos. 13, 20 


VI nos. 24, 25, 26, 27, a 
Sometimes individual informants disagreed in adding one or more clans to 
the above groups. With regard to the makeup of other clan-groups there 
was considerable disagreement. 

An interesting situation showing some interchange of clan affiliation 
within the clan-group was found at Pueblo Alto. In the cases noted below 
the same individuals were assigned by different informants to different 
clans within the same clan-group. Since the clans are matrilineal, in the 
case of a woman her children would also be included in this alternate 


designation of clan although in the following list the children have not 
been enumerated. 


4 persons were given as clan no. 25 or a 
2 persons were given as clan no. 20 or 13 
1 person was given asclanno. 9 or 10 
person was given asclanno. lor 2 


The attitude of the interpreter and several informants was that this alter- 
nate designation was not a mistake, that it didn’t make any difference 
because “they are all the same people.” 

One of the principal informants, dinéicéi, gave three different clan 
affiliations for himself. At the first interview he said that he belonged to 
clan no. 25, at the second to clan a. When Dr Leland Wyman, working in 
a district south of Pueblo Alto, met dinétcéi, who had gone to that district 
to perform a ceremony, the latter gave his clan as no. 24.*° These three 


2° These four groups correspend to Reichard’s and are numbered according to her groups; 
Reichard, op. cit., pp. 36-39. 


% Personal information from Dr Wyman. 
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clans are in the same clan-group, group VI, and were included in the origin 
legend for clan a given by dinétcéi. According to his version of the legend 
a group of ¢eké?é after wandering for some time settled in one place and 
made a garden, whence came the name te?ati'n (clan a) or “Trail to the 
Garden.”’ Later the t6?oxe-\i‘ni: (no. 24), na*kaidiné?é (no. 25), and noda- 
?{(diné) (no. 27) became affiliated with this same group by capture. Clan 
no. 25 was considered most closely related to clan a. It is possible that clan 
no. 25 was one of the less esteemed clans (or that clan no. 24 had more 
prestige) in the area in which Dr Wyman was working, and these factors 
may have influenced dinétcéi’s claim to membership in clan no. 24. 

The significance of this interchangeability of clan affiliation within the 
clan-group or within a few nuclear clans of the group cannot be determined 
until there is more information as to the extent of the practice. It may be 
noted that the instances of alternate clan designation occurred between 
clans that stand in an exogamous relation within the clan-group. Such a 
practice may indicate that for certain purposes allegiance to an exogamous 
group larger than the clan is of more importance to the Navaho than is his 
specific clan affiliation. 


MARRIAGE PROHIBITIONS AND PREFERENCES 


The Navaho clans are matrilineal and exogamous, and no infringements 
of the rule of clan exogamy were found. The Pueblo Alto data on clan-group 
exogamy agrees almost entirely with that of Reichard. She considers the 
following groups exogamous with respect to the clans listed :*! 


Exocamous CLan-GrRoups 


Clan-group Exogamous with respect to clans 
I nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 
II nos. 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12 
V nos. 22, 23 
VI nos. 24, 25, 26, 27 
VII nos. 28, 29, 30, 31 


In the Pueblo Alto marriages the only violation of the exogamy of these 
groups was one marriage between a man of clan no. 29 and a woman of 
clan no. 28. According to the statements of Pueblo Alto informants clan 
a should be added to group VI in an exogamous relation. No marriage 
occurred between members of clan a and members of the other clans of 
this clan-group. Likewise according to informants clans nos. 13 and 20 of 


31 Reichard, op. cit., pp. 44-45. 
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group IV form an exogamous unit, and in the genealogies no marriages 
occurred between members of these two clans. 

Several preferential types of marriage have been observed for the Nava- 
hos. These preferences are based on family marriage-patterns and clan mar- 
riage-patterns. 

Family marriage-patterns. One marriage-pattern is that between two sets 
of siblings. At Pueblo Alto there were six cases in which brothers, or half- 
brothers, married sisters. In two cases a brother and a sister of one family 
married a sister and brother of another family. 

There were 27 cases in which men took second wives.” Only one of these 
marriages was definitely known to be polygynous. Out of this number, 15 
of the second wives were of the same clan as the first wife. Of these 15 
cases, 6 men married a woman and her daughter by a former husband; 1 
married a woman and her sister’s daughter; 4 married sisters or half-sisters. 
Family preferences do not play so large a part in the second marriage 
choices of women. Out of 20 cases in which a woman took a second hus- 
band,* 19 of the men were of different clans and unrelated to the first 
husband. In one case a woman’s second husband was the brother of the first. 
This agrees with Reichard’s statement that, although it may formerly have 
been practised, the levirate is not common today.* 

Clan marriage-patterns. Clan preferences in marriage seem to take two 
forms. The first of these is the less specific and includes some cases which 
also follow the second pattern. Certain clans tend to become affiliated by 
marriage. It can be seen from the chart on the following page that these 
alliances involve only the most populous clans in the district. In the absence 
of definite statements from informants it is impossible to tell whether these 
apparent preferences are merely the result of more opportunities for mar- 
riages between members of these larger clans. 

The second clan marriage-pattern is the tendency for all or several 
members of a group of siblings to marry into the same clan. There were 36 
groups of siblings in which two or more siblings married into the same clan. 
The genealogies also include 21 groups of siblings in which no two members 
married into the same clan. It should be remembered that 16 of the 36 
groups of siblings involving marriages into the same clan have already 
been considered in the discussion of marriages between two sets of siblings. 
Unfortunately, the genealogies do not show whether in the remaining 20 


% Of these 27 cases, 16 of the first wives died, 10 were “‘divorced.”’ Of the latter, 7 remar- 
ried. 

33 Of these 20 cases, 9 of the first husbands died, 6 were “divorced.”’ Of the latter, 1 re- 
married. We have no information about the others. * Reichard, op. cit., pp. 60-61. 
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CLAN AFFILIATION BY MARRIAGE 


Number of Clans most frequently 


Clan married affiliated by 
members marriage 
32 55 19 married into clan 22 


7 married into clan 25 
5 married into clan a 
5 married into clan 1 
5 married into clan 29 


22 54 19 married into clan 32 
married into clan a 
married into clan 25 


married into clan 12 
married into clan 22 


| 


married into clan 29 
married into dan 32 


1 36 


groups of siblings there was a kinship relation in addition to the clan rela- 
tion between the spouses of these groups of siblings. Without further data 
it is difficult to tell whether these cases show a preference for siblings to 
marry members of the same clan in addition to the above-mentioned pref- 
erence for siblings to marry other sets of siblings. 

There were the following instances of marriage into the clan of the 
father, mother’s father, or father’s father at Pueblo Alto: 


Number of cases in which ego’s fa- Number of cases in which ego married 
ther’s clan was known—?241 into that clan—2 


Number of cases in which ego’s moth- Number of cases in which ego married 
er’s father’s clan was known—129 into that clan—16 


Number of cases in which ego’s fa- Number of cases in which ego married 
ther’s father’s clan was known—85 into that clan—12 


None of the informants stated, as do Matthews and the Franciscan 
Fathers, that there is a prohibition against marriage into the father’s clan.*® 
On the other hand the figures do not seem to indicate the preference that 
Reichard finds for marriage into the father’s and grandfather’s clans.* 
As stated above, marriages of the second and of the possible third types 
would tend to reenforce the first marriage-pattern. If ego of clan no. 32 


% Matthews, Marriage Prohibitions on ihe Father’s Side Among Navajos, pp. 78-79; 
Franciscan Fathers, of. cit., p. 427. %* Reichard, op. cit., p. 65. 
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marries into his father’s or mother’s father’s clan, no. 22, there will be two 
marriages concluded between clans nos. 32 and 22. If the same pattern 
continues in the descending generations with ego’s son or daughter marry- 
ing into ego’s clan, another marriage between clans nos. 32 and 22 will be 
added. Eight of the 19 marriages between clans nos. 32 and 22 were of this 
type. Similarly, if there is a preference for siblings to marry other sets of 
siblings or at least members of the same clan, such a preference would 
increase the number of clan marriage alliances between any two given clans. 
From genealogies alone it is impossible to determine which of these factors 
of clan preference is more important, or whether they are all operative in 
the Navaho attitude toward marriage. 


PUEBLO MARRIAGES 


The following pueblos are represented in Pueblo Alto marriages: 


Pueblo Males Females 
Jemez 2 2 
Laguna - 1 
Santa Clara 1 
Taos - 1 


The Santa Clara woman and her Navaho husband have two children and 
work near Window Rock. Their time at home is apparently divided be- 
tween Santa Clara and Pueblo Alto. The other persons have all died and, 
although their children had come back to the Navaho Reservation, the 
original couples lived in the pueblos. The two Navaho men who married 
the Taos woman and the Jemez woman were brothers and were sons of a 
Jemez man and a Navaho woman. 


RESIDENCE 


With regard to residence after marriage the Pueblo Alto information is 
incomplete but indicates that the matrilocal rule is followed. There were 
two cases of a couple living with the husband’s people. In cases of the 
death of the wife information about the residence of the children is in- 
sufficient to warrant any statement. There was, however, one case in which 
the children lived with their father’s people; the father himself, having 
remarried, lived with his second wife’s family. 


SUMMARY AND DISCUSSION 


The material from Pueblo Alto agrees on the whole with previous 
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information about Navaho clans and marriage and indicates some prob- 
lems that need further clarification. 

Thirty-eight clans that had been mentioned by previous investigators 
were recorded from Pueblo Alto informants and one new clan, a. te?ati'n. 
The membership figures for these clans show clan localization. The question 
of the identity of clans no. 9, bitahni-, and no. 23, bita‘ni, in this area needs 
to be settled. It seems likely that dinedobehazan is not a real clan, but the 
supposed members of this group should be traced down and the reason for 
the uncertainty of their clan affiliation discovered. 

One of the most important and puzzling problems is that of the clan- 
group and the choice of clan affiliation within this group. There is some in- 
consistency about the clans inciuded in these groups. This, plus the fact 
that some groups are definitely exogamous while others are not, seems to 
indicate that the clan-group is not very firmly stabilized. The significance 
of the interchangability of clan affiliation within the clan-group is difficult 
to determine from the limited number of cases observed. In some cases 
alternate clan designation for an individual was given unintentionally by 
different informants, who when questioned insisted that it made no differ- 
ence because those clans were “‘all the same people.”’ The one case in which 
a singer used alternate clan designations for himself may possibly be ex- 
plained by the relative prestige of these clans in the particular locality or 
situation. 

All of the marriages recorded observe the rule of clan exogamy. Mar- 
riage preferences are to some extent based on clan affiliation and kinship 
or family relationships. On the basis of the present data it is not possible 
to tell how much the tendency for certain clans to become affiliated by 
marriage is due merely to their larger population and greater availability 
in the area, to an actual preference between these clans, or to kinship 
patterns in marriage that reenforce clan alliances once instituted, as by 
the marriage of pairs of siblings and the sororate. The most important 
marriage preferences based on kinship seem to be the tendency for siblings 
to marry other groups of siblings, or at least members of one clan, and the 
preference for a man to take a second wife from the same clan as his first 
wife, often a woman related to the first wife as sister, daughter, or niece. 
On the other hand the second marriages of women do not show any such 
clan or kinship preferences. 

The question of marriage preferences would be clarified by more infor- 
mation on the relationship of marriage choices to the community of resi- 
dence. How many individuals marry persons outside the community in 
which they live? Are these outside marriages chosen in order to follow 
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certain family or clan preferences? In fact, study of the function of the 
community of residence or local group seems to be a desirable approach 
to other problems of social organization. In the past studies of Navaho 
social organization have emphasized the clan and clan-group, social units 
that are spread over the entire Navaho area. It seems possible that a smaller 
unit may be of equal or greater importance in Navaho social life. Further 
knowledge of the part played by the mother’s and father’s lineages and by 
the local group might indicate what this unit is. 

With respect to this problem material from Apache groups is suggestive. 
A detailed comparison of Navaho and Apache social organization is not 
possible here, but certain points might be mentioned. Besides the Navaho 
the Western Apache are the only Southern Athabascan group having 
exogamous clans, and these clans are linked into groups or phratries.*” 
Opler has found the Navaho similar to the Jicarilla in regard to kinship 
system and other aspects of culture.** The Western Apache, Jicarilla, 
Mescalero, and Chiricahua all have local groups consisting of several 
extended domestic families and having recognized leaders.*® In all these 
Apache groups, as among the Navaho, the extended domestic family with 
matrilocal residence is a fundamental social unit. In some respects a com- 
munity like Pueblo Alto resembles, superficially at least, the Apache local 
groups, especially those of the White Mountain Apache. It is a territorial 
unit consisting of several extended domestic families with matrilocal resi- 
dence. There is a preponderance of certain clans while other clans are not 
so well represented or are completely absent. There is marriage within the 
community and outside. Investigation of Navaho social organization from 
the poinr of view of such a local group might reveal it as an important unit 
in social, ceremonial and economic life. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
CuxIcaco, ILLINOIS 


37 Goodwin, op. cit., p. 394. 
38 Morris E. Opler, A Summary of Jicarilla Apache Culture (American Anthropologist, 
Vol. 38, 1936), p. 202, and The Kinship Systems of Southern Athabaskan-S peaking Tribes 
(American Anthropologist, Vol. 38, 1936), p. 633. 
3® Goodwin, op. cit., pp. 400-401. 
Opler, A Summary of Jicarilla A pache Culture, p. 203. 
Opler, An Analysis of Mescalero and Chiricahua A pache Social Organization in the Light 
of their Systems of Relationship (Ph.D..Thesis, University of Chicago, 1933), p. 14. 


STABILITY IN CULTURE AND PATTERN By W. W. HILL 


UCH has been written in recent years upon the stability of culture 

within a given pattern and the relative resistance to change in various 
aspects of culture. The following notes are illustrative of some phases of 
this stability. They are particularly interesting because the attempted 
changes were involutionary in character and in perfect harmony with the 
existing logic of imitative and contagious magic. 

The Night Way Chant! is one of a group of major winter ceremonials 
performed by the Navaho. While its specific emphasis is upon curing it is 
also believed to bring rain, foster economic productivity, and work for 
general community well-being. Theoretically, at least, this ritual should 
never be held except during the winter. Furthermore, orthodoxy does not 
allow for instruction or recitation of the Chant myth during the summer 
months. Various rationalizations given for this include the belief that the 
dancing would pack the soil and kill the crops, that drought would result, 
and that community welfare would be jeopardized. 

However, this lack of sanction has not prevented certain “enlightened”’ 
individuals from performing some parts of the ritual, usually the so-called 
“‘veibitchai dance,” but without masks, during the summer. The most 
notable of these summer appearances have been at the Gallup Intertribal 
Ceremonies and at the Mesa Verde National Park. It has also been per- 
formed on the reservation, under similar circumstances, namely, for re- 
muneration. In all cases which have come under the author’s notice con- 
siderable skepticism as to the possible results has been manifested. Public 
opinion varied from complete disapproval on the part of the conservative 
element to a semi-rationalized sanction on the part of the participants. In 
the two former cases (i.e. Gallup and Mesa Verde) the excuse was that as 
the performance was off the reservation and as only parts of the ceremony 
were presented, any beneficial or harmful results would be negated. Much 
more active opposition was present in the latter cases (i.e. those held on 
the reservation) and acquiescence given only on condition that the ritual 
be held in a trader’s residence at a substantial distance from the fields and 
that the performers dance softly. Even under these circumstances the 
participants were anxious concerning the results and felt a definite re- 
sponsibility to the community. 


1 For description see Leland C. Wyman and Clyde Kluckhohn, Navaho Classification of 
their Song Ceremonials (American Anthropological Association Memoirs 50, 1938); Wash- 
ington Matthews, The Night Chant (American Museum of Natural History Memoirs 6, 1902); 
James Stevenson, Ceremonial of Hasjelti Dailjis (Bureau of American Ethnology Report 8, 
1891). 
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That these modern digressions from the norm were not entirely new is 
evident from descriptions of several off-season Night Way Chants which 
have occurred in the past.? It is also evident from these accounts why 
disapprobation of ceremonial change exists. 

In all early accounts of the “Summer Night Way Chant” as given by 
informants, extreme or unusual exigencies were cited as the reason. Two 
were held because of very serious illnesses and two in an attempt to allevi- 
ate extreme drought conditions. Even in cases of such emergency public 
opinion was definitely adverse to the enactment. 

In all cases changes in the ritual were introduced in an effort to cir- 
cumvent the expected evil results. In one the name of the ceremony was 
changed,* as were certain features in the construction of the ceremonial 
hogan. In a second case all songs were chanted softly and the dancers 
stepped lightly. In two other accounts which involved rain bringing, all 
singing was done inside and the dancers walked and did not dance. In 
spite of these precautions, unfortunate consequences were reported after 
each performance; ‘‘the melons, pumpkins, and corn did not mature well,” 
“the trees and the grass dried up and we had a very hard year.” 

Consistent with this idea of the impropriety of changing the time of 
the ceremony is the feeling of conservatism which exists regarding changes 
in the ritual. That ritual changes have and are taking place is evident from 
the regional and individual variations occuring in the performance of the 
same chant. These, however, are usually in superficial features such as 
additions to the sand paintings of clouds or the sprinkling of water around 
the ceremonial hogan to add emphasis to the rain bringing aspects of the 
curing ceremony. Their inclusion is always tentative until their efficacy is 
established; only then may they become regular parts of the formal pres- 
entation. Other changes have been brought about by the elimination of 
certain portions of the ritual. “It is always better to leave some of the sand 
painting out.’’ In fact a certain part of any ritual is always held back when 
it is taught or told to another individual. 

Beyond such minor modifications any tampering with the general ideol- 
ogy behind the ceremonial is not considered permissible. The following 
quotation is an example of such an attempt: 


? Nearly all these accounts date from a period shortly after the Navaho returned from 
Fort Sumner in 1868. This period seems to have been one in which there was a general testing 
and adjustment of the culture. 

3 It is possible that the informant was mistaken in the change of name. He referred to the 
changed name as “From a tree’’ which is probably the Big Tree Branch of the Night Way 
Chant. See Wyman and Kluckhohn, of. cit., p. 6. 
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You must be careful about introducing things into ceremonies. One chanter 
thought that he could do this. He held a Night Chant. He wanted more old people 
so he had the dancers cough and dance as old people. He also wanted an abundance 
of potatoes so he painted potatoes on the dancers bodies. He desired that there 
should be a great deal of food so he had the dancers break wind and vomit through 
their masks to make believe that they had eaten a great deal. They surely got their 
reward. Through the coughing act a great many of the people got whooping cough 
and died. In the second change many of the people got spots on their bodies like 
potatoes only they were measles, sores, and smallpox. In the part, where they asked 
for all kinds of food, a lot died of diarrhea, vomiting and stomach aches. This 
chanter thought that he had the power to change things but everyone found out 
that he was wrong. It was the wrong thing to do and today no one will try to start 
any new ceremonies. Today we do not add anything. 


The above paragraphs present some aspects of the process of cultural 
dynamics. The cases are interesting because they do not represent at- 
tempted modifications based upon pressure from a more complex culture 
but are involutionary in character. Furthermore, all attempted changes 
were extensions which presumably should have been permissible within 
the configuration of the Navaho pattern of contagious and imitative magic. 
For example, they were of the same type as the logic used to explain the 
resulting misfortunes. However, irrespective of the rational character of 
the transference of emphasis within the pattern, the majority of the popu- 
lation refused to accept any but the traditional interpretation. 

What these isolated examples mean in terms of Navaho culture as a 
whole is problematical. However, they do seem to indicate not only a 
stability of the religious aspects of the culture but also that any changes 
which are made and attempted will be within the ideology of the existing 
pattern. 


UNITED STATES NATIONAL MusSEUM 
WaAsHINGTON, D. C. 


SOME OBSERVATIONS ON SHOSHONEAN 
DISTRIBUTIONS By JULIAN H. STEWARD 


WO recent papers (Tribal Distributions in Eastern Oregon and Adjacent 

Regions, Verne F. Ray and Others, American Anthropologist, vol. 40, 
pp. 384-415, 1938 and Tribal Distributions in the Great Basin, Willard Z. 
Park and Others, American Anthropologist, vol. 40, pp. 622-638, 1938) 
offer valuable data supplementary to my Linguistic Distributions and 
Political Groups of the Great Basin Shoshoneans (American Anthropolo- 
gist, vol. 39, pp. 625-634, 1937). These fourteen authors disagree to some 
extent with one another and with me. I shall not attempt to reconcile all 
disagreements, for many of these involve questions of pure fact. But I am 
convinced that certain conflicts regarding the Shoshonean portion of the 
area are unreal and may be dispelled by proper interpretation of the facts. 
I therefore offer the following hypothesis to the workers in the area. 

A major cause of discrepancies seems to be the manner in which peoples 
are classified and designated. Definitions do not, of course, matter so long 
as they are consistently used. In this area, however, “band” has been 
loosely used for a wide range of geographical, social and political groups. 
It is used for groups of the particularistic families of the west (Blyth, O. 
Stewart, Harris and Park) who lacked horses and whose main connection 
with one another was proximity in certain areas of settlement or food re- 
sources and it is used for the mounted groups of the east who possessed 
more or less political organization (Hoebel, Shimkin). The term, in fact, is 
so broad as to be useless. 

In the case of the western peoples particularly, it is probable that when 
informants speak of bands, they refer to the essentially militaristic group- 
ings that developed rapidly in post-Caucasian times. The essays indicate 
quite clearly that there was no native band concept connoting true solidar- 
ity among members of a political or territorial division. They agree that 
land was not owned by any group, that the population was fluid, and that 
political control was minimal, never extending over the inhabitants of a 
well-defined territory; in short, that the main bond between families was 
association in more or less the same area. There is danger, then, in using 
the term band, because its usual connotation of group solidarity is likely 
to lead to the effort to name and localize groups with a fictitious exactness. 
It is, in fact, the attempt to impose exactness upon the extremely inexact 
groupings native to this area that has led to the apparent conflicts in 
findings. Thus, native usage, not the writers’, is in conflict. And this usage 
is quite understandable. 
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Native identification of peoples was very crude: people occupying a 
region were, if identified at all, usually named from some salient character- 
istic of that area. In the northern half of the area, it was most often a local 
food which was considered remarkable either for its abundance or for some 
peculiarity; thus Wada Eaters, Salmon Eaters, and Pine Nut Eaters. Else- 
where, it might be a geographical peculiarity, e.g., the dust over the Great 
Salt Desert, whence Dust Ute, i.e. Gosiute. People of neighboring localities, 
moreover, might be impressed by different features of an area and name it 
differently. Or the same name might be assigned to widely separated areas. 
The emphasis, I think, is clearly upon the territory rather than upon any 
unified group of people occupying it. The extent of the people so designated 
depended upon the extent of the geographical feature or food in question. 
A name might apply to a single village, a valley, or a number of valleys. 
Some Snake River Shoshoni vaguely called all Nevada Shoshoni Pine Nut 
Eaters, the pinyon nut not occurring in Idaho. Furthermore, several names 
might be used for the same people. This system of nomenclature served in 
a crude way to identify people by their habitat. Upon moving to new 
localities, they acquired new names. 

If it is true that these designations are essentially of localities or regions 
rather than of political, social or cultural divisions, it would appear im- 
proper to call them bands. It is for this reason that I divided Western 
Shoshoni territory into “districts,’’ each being essentially a natural subsis- 
tence area, some having slight solidarity but not all being named. 

This interpretation of the native pattern of nomenclature seems to me 
ample to explain many of the apparent contradictions in group names and 
boundaries which have been recorded. It makes duplication of food names 
expectable. Agaidiika (Salmon or Trout Eater) was applied to Malheur 
River Paiute (Blyth, p. 404), Lower Snake River Shoshoni (Harris, p. 409), 
Salmon River Shoshoni (Hoebel, p. 622) and, as Agaitukad, to Walker 
River Paiute (Park, p. 622). Pine Nut Eaters was applied by Fort Hall 
people to Grouse Creek Shoshoni, by Snake River people to Humboldt 
River Shoshoni, and by Ruby Valley people to Shoshoni near Austin, 
Nevada. Wadatika was applied to Paiute of Harney Valley, Oregon (Blyth, 
p. 402) and by Humboldt River Shoshoni to Ruby Valley Shoshoni. Hoebel 
recorded Yampa Eaters as a name for the Comanche (p. 412) and I re- 
corded it for certain western Idaho Shoshoni. That groups with similar 
names are located in different places need not imply that someone has erred. 

Similarly, because well bounded political or social groups did not exist, 
it is expectable that discrepancies should appear in boundaries. It is not 
surprising that Stewart’s map (p. 406) and Blyth’s map (p. 396) of Oregon 
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Paiute should by no means coincide nor that Stewart’s map of western 
Nevada Paiute (p. 406) shows some 9 bands in approximately the territory 
allotted by Park to 5 major Paviotso bands. None of these were bands in a 
strict sense and the territories in which people lived were bounded and 
grouped somewhat differently by different informants. Nor is it surprising 
that Harris (p. 408) assigns a much larger territory than I to the White 
Knives. Since 1852 (see Steward, Sociopolitical Groups of the Basin-Pla- 
teau Area, Bureau of American Ethnology, Bulletin 120, pp. 161-162), no 
two persons have agreed upon their extent, some localizing them near 
Battle Mountain, others extending them south to Diamond Valley and well 
up the Humboldt River. The reversal of territory assigned respectively to 
Huki Eaters and Rabbit Eaters in Hoebel’s map (p. 411) and mine is a 
matter of local difference; my informants at Washakie, Utah, reversed the 
nomenclature which I had procured at Fort Hall and which agreed with 
Hoebel’s. In short, many unlike maps could be compiled and each be cor- 
rect from the point of view of some locality. I do not wish to labor this 
point, for a few names seem to have acquired fairly definite meaning. But 
I suggest that it will never be possible to make a final map of bands for the 
greater part of the Northern Paiute and Western Shoshoni area simply be- 
cause bands did not exist and because a fixed native nomenclature for dis- 
tricts was not in universal use. It helps little to seek the name used by 
people for themselves because this was generally niiwii or niimii, meaning 
“‘people.’”’ Other names recorded for localities were usually first applied by 
neighbors. 

Because of inexact boundaries and the use of multiple names for a given 
people and of the same name for different peoples, it will be extremely 
difficult to select a fixed nomenclature that will identify without ambiguity 
divisions of most of the Western Shoshoneans. Where, as in the east, there 
was some band grouping or, as in Owens Valley, there was some territorial 
delimitation, the task will be simpler. Perhaps elsewhere native usage will 
prove sufficiently precise and consistent to be serviceable. But it is evident 
that many of the terms now in use, such as Pine Nut Eaters, Salmon Eaters, 
Seed Eaters and others especially of the food terms, lead only to confusion. 
To obtain greater clarity for the western peoples better usage would employ 
place names. Such names have previously been used for some localities, 
e.g., Owens Valley Paiute, Surprise Valley Paiute, Railroad Valley Shos- 
honi, Pyramid Lake Paiute. Thus, to mention but a few of many possible 
changes, I should substitute Bannock Creek Shoshoni for my Rabbit Eaters 
or Hoebel’s H3k Eaters, Boise Paiute-Shoshoni for my Ground Hog Eaters 
or Blyth’s Yapa Eaters, Grouse Creek Shoshoni for my Pine Nut Eaters, 
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etc., etc. For further exactness, many groups could well be subdivided 
according to place names. Thus, the people called by me Salmon or Sheep 
Eaters or Lemhi and divided by Hoebel into Salmon Eaters, Mountain 
Sheep Eaters and Mountain Dwellers should more accurately be divided 
into Salmon River Shoshoni, Lemhi Shoshoni, Salmon River Range Sho- 
shoni, and others named after places, for it is probable that in aboriginal 
times few of these had political unity. 

Most of the disagreements in identification and bounding of the bands 
of the eastern, mounted Shoshoni and Ute are probably susceptible to the 
explanation that has been advanced for the west. In Colorado, Wyoming, 
eastern Utah and eastern Idaho, the process of amalgamation of the par- 
ticularistic families into bands possessing cohesion and some political 
organization, though well under way, was incomplete (a matter which I 
have elaborated in Bureau of American Ethnology, Bulletin 120). In Idaho, 
for example, not only did the comparatively unified Fort Hall Bannock 
and Shoshoni frequently disintegrate into varying numbers of units under 
different leaders, but there were even families not far from Fort Hall who 
remained largely in isolation, never joining with others. As no bands were 
entirely stable, choice for mapping is extremely difficult. If I have erred, 
it is probably in choosing the largest possible units and in implying excess 
definiteness. Hoebel seems to have stressed small units. The status of the 
Ute (Cooke and Opler) seems to have been similar to that of the eastern 
Shoshoni, and it is probably that, as Cooke suggests (p. 630), I also bounded 
Ute bands too precisely. 

A further obstacle to definitive designations and mapping of the eastern 
groups is that they were less restricted to localities than the peoples farther 
west. The horse made it possible for them to travel enormous distances so 
that there was not only interlocking of subsistence areas, but frequent 
political realignment of portions of groups. 

The boundaries between the Shoshoneans and their neighbors were 
fairly definite and a few errors or genuine contradictions seem to have been 
revealed. It is probable, however, that discrepancies in recording the bound- 
aries between most of the divisions of the Shoshoneans are unimportant. 
There was so much intermarriage and intermixture that the zones of con- 
tact were very broad belts, not sharp lines. There is for example ample 
evidence to support Mulloy’s contention that there was a large Ute element 
in the Gosiute population. 

Finally, I wish to comment on a few specific points made in the essays. 
Harris (p. 409) insists that the pine nut was not a chief source of food of 
the people whom he designates White Knives and Salmon eaters. It would 
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have been more correct to state that Pinus monophylla, the species ordi- 
narily understood as the pine nut of Nevada, was not at all a food of these 
people, for it does not occur north of the Humboldt River except in ex- 
treme northeastern Nevada. Nuts of other pines were sparingly used. His 
stress upon the “religious fertility ceremonies,”’ the gwini ceremonies, as 
“probably the most cohesive force these Shoshoni experience” is, in the 
light of my own findings and of data from other parts of the area (see 
e.g., Park, W. Z., Shamanism in Western North America, Northwestern 
University Studies in the Social Sciences, No. 2, 1938), probably overesti- 
mating their religious importance. I should interpret these not as cere- 
monies but primarily as social dances which were held whenever food abun- 
dance made them possible. Throughout most of the Great Basin, these 
circle dances were believed to produce fertility but this function was inci- 
dental to the social purpose. 

A note of correction should be added to Zigmond’s contribution which, 
in attempting to equate Kawaiisu names for their eastern neighbors with 
previously published tribal designations, serves to perpetuate several long- 
standing errors concerning the peoples of the California desert east of the 
Sierra Nevada Mountains. First, the term Koso, formerly used for the 
Indians in the Koso Mountains and the southern shore of Owens Lake 
and repeated by Zigmond (p. 636), should be eliminated from the literature. 
There is no distinctive group known as Koso. These people are definitely 
and completely Shoshoni. Second, that the so-called Eastern Mono occupied 
California from the northern side of Owens Lake northward to Mono Lake 
is not in doubt, having been known since 1907. But, as I pointed out in 
1933 (Ethnology of the Owens Valley Paiute, University of California 
Publications in American Archeology and Ethnology, vol. 33, p. 235) the 
designation should be Paiute, not Eastern Mono. The latter term has no 
significance and obscures the fact that the principal connection of the 
Owens Valley people was with the other Northern Paiute of Nevada and 
Oregon. Finally, my vocabularies, establishing the Kawaiisu affinites of the 
Panamint and lower Death Valley peoples are recorded in Bureau of Ameri- 
can Ethnology, Bulletin 120, 1939. 


BUREAU OF AMERICAN ETHNOLOGY 
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THE CHEROKEE CLAN: A STUDY 
IN ACCULTURATION' By LEONARD BLOOM 


BORIGINALLY, Cherokee social organization was fairly typical of the 
Southeast.? Descent was matrilineal by exogamous totemic clans of 
which there were seven: Ani-Wa‘ya (Wolf), Ani-Kawi’ (Deer), Ani-Tsi’ 
skwa (Bird), Ani-Gila’hi (Long-haired People), Ani-Ga tagé wi (?—in- 
correctly, Blind Savanna), Ani-Saha’ni (Blue People), Ani’-W4'di (Paint). 
Mooney suggests that these may have replaced an earlier set of fourteen by 
fusion of pairs.* If a reduction in the number of clans did occur it may have 
taken place by an ancient fusion of moieties, for such divisions were com- 
mon in this area.‘ The names of clans, on the other hand, which appear in 
sporadic references may not be clans at all, but rather a misinterpretation 
of the Cherokee prefix Ani. In any case we have merely an intriguing 
academic problem unlikely of solution. 

In examining the present social organization of the Cherokee it became 
apparent that it would not be possible to rely upon the usual terminological 
descriptions. Kinship terms to be sure are available from professional in- 
formants, and a fcrmalized reconstruction has been made of Cherokee 
kinship by Gilbert.® It seemed to be desirable to determine if possible just 
how far the more fundamental concepts of the clan system had survived. 
As a technique applicable to the study of similar situations our plan may 
have something to recommend it because its compactness of statement 
lends itself easily to comparison. This is of course especially desirable in 
the acculturation methodology. Some sixty-three conservatives of purest 
blood were examined on seven topics of information deemed essential, viz: 


(1) Ability to name the several clans. English equivalents were included al- 
though the general picture would be unaltered in any case. 

(2) Knowledge of the rule of matrilineal exogamy. 

(3) Ability to name the clan of the female parent. 

(4) Of the male parent. 

(5) Of mate. 

(6) Of first filial generation. 

(7) Of self. 


1 Field studies carried on at the Qualla Eastern Cherokee Reservation during the summer 
of 1935 and the fall of 1936 under grant from Duke University. 

2 Swanton, J. R., Culture of the Southeast (42nd Ann. Report BAE), p, 695. 

3 Mooney, James, Myths of the Cherokee (19th Ann. Report, BAE), p. 212. 

4 Swanton, ibid. 

5 Gilbert, W. H., Eastern Cherokee Social Organization, abstract, University of Chicago, 
1935; and Ms. (same title), passim. See also Fred Eggan, Historical Changes in the Choctaw 
Kinship System (American Anthropologist 31:1, 1937). 
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About half of the 2,200 resident population of the band falls in the “Full- 
blood” group which has according to the tribal roll between three-fourths 
and full Cherokee blood. Unrecorded miscegenation however is not in- 
frequent.® 

Our sample is a random selection from the purest of these full-bloods who 
represent the most conservative population at Qualla. Conservatism is 
taken in this case to be indicated by tendencies to preserve aboriginal 
crafts, art and dance forms, traditional lore and the like, the native lin- 
guistic habit, and a tendency to isolate geographically in ‘‘full-blood” 
groups.’ 


SOME NUMERICAL INDICES OF THE SURVIVAL OF CLAN CONCEPTS AMONG 
FuLL BLoop CHEROKEE 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (S) (6) (7) 
Age Av.Clans Exog. Clanof Clanof Clanof Clanof Clan of 
Group Named (%) Female Male Mate ist Filial Ego 


(of 7) Correct Parent Parent Generation 
(Above) 
70 6.3 0.90 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 0.90 
(10) (10) (9) (9) 
60’s 6.2 0.77 1.00 0.92 0.92 0.80 0.92 
50’s 4.9 0.80 0.90 0.80 1.00 0.75 1.00 
40’s 3.5 0.40 0.80 0.60 0.50 0.33 0.80 
(8) 
30’s 2.3 0.60 0.70 0.40 0.38 0.44 0.70 
(9) 10) 
20’s 1.0 0.10 0.20 0.20 0.12 0.14 0.30 


(10) (10) (10) (8) 


* Figures in parentheses below line indicate number of cases. 


(7) (10) 


The items used are elementary ones which may be regarded as integral 
aspects of the clan system, and yet are highly valid and highly “visible.” 


* Bloom, Leonard, Acculturation of the Eastern Cherokee, Ms., 1937, p. 88 et passim. 
7 Bloom, op. cit., pp. 129-136. 
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No distinction is made here between male and female informants because 
there were no differences in their reports. Questioning was of course not 
formal and was generally introduced casually into conversations. Inform- 
ants were not “forced,” and this accounts for the varied number of cases 
in a given age group. The data which are here broken down into six age 
groups are almost disconcertingly emphatic in their “curvilinear conclu- 
siveness.”’ 

| The chart shows that the older persons are better informed in all 
respects than the younger. As one might expect the knowledge of the 
identity of mother’s clan (column 3) survives somewhat better than does 
that of the father’s clan (column 4), and inasmuch as we are dealing with 
a matrilineal system, the difference, although slight, is interesting. An 
indication of the reliability of these data may be had by comparing columns 
2 and 6 in which we are approaching the same aspect in two different ways. 
The correlations are notably close. In the youngest groups there is a tend- 
ency for the individuals to give English names for the clans, and we may 
note that in a number of instances clan names have been adopted as per- 
sonal or surnames.® 

We have then had the fortune to secure a snapshot of a system of social 

organization just as it fades from the experience of a people. Functionally 
it was displaced by the Western patrilineal system perhaps as many as 
three generations ago. And this is a conceptual measure of the speed of its 
passing. 


Kent STATE UNIVERSITY 
OHIO 


8 Mooney, James, Evolution in Cherokee Personal Names (American Anthropologist), 
3:8, 1899; and Bloom, op. cit., pp. 101 ff. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF HUNTING TERRITORY 
SYSTEMS OF THE ALGONKIAN By FRANK G. SPECK 
IN SOCIAL THEORY and LOREN C. EISELEY 


HOSE who have been following developments of investigation in the 

field of social typology and ecology among primitive (i.e. hunting and 
gathering) peoples will welcome the treatment given by Dr. Julian H. 
Steward in his recent summary; The Economic and Social Basis of Primitive 
Bands, Essays in Anthropology Presented to A. L. Kroeber, University of 
California, 1936, pp. 331-350. 

Some comments evoked by closer attention to several points brought 
out in his article will not detract from its value as a contribution. Since the 
discussion offered here pertains solely to the section treating the northern 
Algonkian semi-nomads located in eastern Canada we shall quote only that 
portion of Dr Steward’s paper which introduces his views on land owner- 
ship and its history in reconstruction. 


The relatively unproductive environment of the nomadic hunting and gathering 
Algonkian-speaking tribes of Canada has limited population to 1 person per 5.3 
square miles north of the Great Lakes and to 1 person per 34.6 or more square miles 
in the eastern sub-Artic region. The political unit is the band, which generally 
numbers several hundred individuals. Each band has a patrilineal chief, usually 
seasonal festivals, and often slight dialectical distinctiveness. Land, however, is 
owned by the family, which, according to Speck, consists of the “individuals of one 
family connection, primarily through blood but also through marriage relationship, 
who hunt together as a herd within the confines of a certain tract of country.”’ The 
family tract is inherited patrilineally.! 


This summary is clear, concise and essentially correct. 

The discussion of these characteristics, in explanation of which he 
offers a historical solution based upon Dr Jenness’s published conclusions 
in res:.2ct to prior history of the family land-owning unit, deserves more 
par‘ic dar consideration. He proceeds as follows: 


Che unusual feature of family land ownership bears an intimate functional rela- 
tionship to the highly specialized ec~nomy introduced by the fur trade.2 Fur-bearing 
animals, expecially the beaver, may bc husbanded in relatively small areas. Barter 
of pelts with the white man for other goods enables a group to subsist on an area 
which is smaller than would otherwise be possible. Jenness suggests that title to 
land originally rested in the band and that the family subdivision is a post-European 
development. He records, for example, that partition occurred among the Atha- 
baskan-speaking Sekani on the headwaters of the Peace river during the last hun- 


1 Op. cit., pp. 338-339, ? Italics ours. 
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dred years, “after the necessities of the fur trade compelled the families to disperse 
among the different creeks and rivers.’”’ In view of this, it is understandable that 
Montagnais families were apportioned their land in the time of the Jesuit mission- 
aries, and that Micmac family territories should be “less permanent, less hereditary 

. . and the judicial power of the chief in the reassignment of territory. . . . rather 
more definite” than elsewhere. Among the Canadian Algonkians, therefore, the 
subsistence and land-owning unit is usually the bilateral family but the political 
unit is the band, which was probably formerly also the land-owning and in part 
subsistence and social unit.’ 


We have definite clearcut evidence of family territories in the earliest 
years of the 18th century which, even from a post-Columbian standpoint 
implies an earlier period of development. The fur trade did not become 
important until late in the 17th century. In view of very early statements 
as to small family groups dispersed in the woods and the complaints of the 
early Jesuits as to the Indian’s roving proclivities it seems dubious that 
within the short space following Le Jeune (if we accept the argument of 
Jenness that the system did not exist at this time) the Jesuits succeeded in 
imposing such a system. The system would have had to have been put into 
operation sometime following 1634 and been widely accepted by, say, 1700. 
In view of the fact that throughout this period strife, movement and game 
destruction are paramount it seems strange that a few Jesuits in so vast a 
territory should so successfully have ‘“‘apportioned” land to wandering 
hunters unacquainted with such a pattern, particularly when this con- 
cerned the winter activities of Indians away from the posts. 

Jenness expresses his theory of band history in respect to the land 
rights of families in the following terms, referring in most generalized 
terms to the social life of the primitive migratory tribes of Canada.‘ 


“Real” property he had none, for the hunting territory and fishing places be- 
longed to the entire band, and were as much the right of every member as the sur- 
rounding atmosphere. Members of other bands might use them temporarily, with 
the consent of the owner band, or they might seize them by force; but land could 
not be sold or alienated in any way. It is true that in eastern Canada individual 
families, or groups of two and three families very closely related, have possessed 
their private hunting-grounds within the territory occupied by the band since the 
early days of European settlement; that they have handed them down from father 
to son, or in some cases to a son-in-law, in regular succession; and that the bounda- 
ries were so well defined by geographical features that in many districts we can map 

3 Op. cit., p. 339. 

* Diamond Jenness, The Indians of Canada (Bulletin 45, National Museum of Canada, 
2nd ed., 1932, n.d. Chap. 9), pp. 124-125. 
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them today just as we map our counties. Nevertheless it does not appear at all 
certain that this system of land tenure pre-dates the coming of Europeans: for a 
similar partition of the territory of the band into family hunting grounds has oc- 
curred among the Sekani Indians at the headwaters of Peace river during the last 
hundred years, after the necessities of the fur trade compelled the families to dis- 
perse among different creeks and rivers. That the Montagnais, and presumably also 
neighbouring tribes in eastern Canada, did not subdivide the band territory prior 
to the advent of the fur traders seems to be indicated by a passage in the “Jesuit 
Relations,” written only thirty-two years after Champlain’s first voyage up the 
St. Lawrence. Father Le Jeune there says: “Now it will be so arranged that, in the 
course of time each family of our Montagnais, if they become located, will take its 
own territory for hunting, without following in the tracks of its neighbours.” (Jesuit 
Relations, vol. viii, p. 57, 1634—6, and vol. xxxii, pp. 269-271, which latter also 
implies that the ownership of territories was vested in the band and not in individ- 
uals or groups of two or three families.) 


About the same time (1935) Dr Jenness expressed his views of the late- 
ness of development of the family hunting territory system in the course of 
a study of the Parry Island Ojibwa.® He gives the practice an age of “‘two 
or three hundred years, since the advent of the fur trade,”’ and draws infer- 
ence from some reflections which apply to the Ojibwa which he studied and 
which he turns to account for the eastern Algonkian in general. The same 
reference to observations by the Jesuit Le Jeune is used in support of the 
contention for post-European dating of the family ownership and control 
of hunting lands. Considerable stress is laid by Jenness upon the recorded 
statements that among both the Micmac and Ojibwa the chief of the band 
settled questions of hunting locations for the families when occasion arose. 
The following quotation summarizes his conclusions: ‘Now if the families 
had controlled their own hunting territories any assignment by the chief 
and elders would have been superfluous. It is quite clear, therefore, that in 
pre-European times, and for a short period afterwards, the eastern Al- 
gonkians, including the Ojibwa, recognized ownership of land by the band 
alone.’ 

Speck, in 1923, expressed a belief that the family hunting territory 
system of the northern Algonkian was an aspect of aboriginal culture in 
this area, and cited a case which he recorded among the Mistassini (interior 
of the Labrador peninsula) as evidence of the operation of the system inde- 
pendently and even in confliction with Hudson’s Bay Company influence. 


5 D. Jenness, The Ojibwa Indians of Parry Island, Their Social and Religious Life (Bulle- 
tin 78, Anth. Series, no. 17. National Museum of Canada, 1935), pp. 4-6. 
* Op. cit., p. 6. 
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With the Hudson’s Bay Company post at the foot of the lake the Mistassini were 
concerned in a manner which shows that the institutions of the family hunting 
ground must have existed before the post was laid out and founded. The company 
controls a tract about the post . . . upon which the employees of the post and their 
families live and hunt. They are for the most part half-breeds. This tract was origi- 
nally acquired by the company for the support of its attachés, That the Indians 
had an idea of proprietorship in this tract is shown by the fact that about 1912 a 
dispute arose between the factor and three hunters of the PitawAbenu family, 
whose range adjoins the company holding, over the killing of two moose on this 
district, to which the Indians laid claim by the right of prior possession. The killing 
of game on the ground was objected to by the company factor, but without success. 
I mention this to answer the possible question as to whether the appearance of the 
great company in the far north could have been an agent in the instruction of the 
Indians along the lines of territorial family subdivisions. It is quite evident, I be- 
lieve, not only from the widespread nature of the family land divisions throughout 
the north, but from the testimony of history itself, that the coming in of the trading 
posts was not responsible for the inception of the territorial idea, but that they came 
in and adjusted themselves to such conditions, which were aboriginal to the north- 
ern tribes in general.” 


The same writer took a more conservative view of the question of 
origin in 1931, after deliberating matters with Jenness, and summarized 
his position as follows: 


To my mind, the early writers seem to have assumed, with good reason, the 
attachment of the various bands in the midst of which the posts were established, 
to the localities where they were found. Without contradicting the claim, a strong 
one in the minds of some students of the northern tribes, that the posts exerted an 
influence in bringing about the later location of some of the bands, as we know only 
too well, it seems clear that at the time of the coming of the first Europeans there 
were already bands with fixed locations residing on their ancestral river and lake 
territories in the southern portion of the peninsula.® 

It has been frequently pointed out by those favoring an historic origin 
for the family hunting territory system that the latter bears an intimate 
relationship to the specialized economy of the fur trade. Quite certainly 
the family hunting territory does flourish under such a system, particularly 
as it has existed under later more stabilized conditions. What seems to be 
ignored, however, is the fact that evidence is not lacking to show that the 
non-agricultural Algonkians of the Laurentian area already relied heavily 


7 Speck, F. G. Mistassini Hunting Territories in the Labrador Peninsula. (American 
Anthropologist, Vol. 25, No. 4, 1923), p. 459. 

8 Speck, F. G., Montagnais-Naskapi Bands and Early Eskimo Distribution in the Labrador 
Peninsula. (American Anthropologist, Vol. 33, No. 4, 1931), p. 575. 
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upon the beaver as a basic economic factor in their existence prior to the 
introduction of the fur trade. It is not only used as a source of furs but as 
food,'® (particularly in those areas where caribou and moose are not plenti- 
ful) and while it is true that it is a non-migratory animal capable of being 
husbanded in small areas, the impetus for this type of hunting may reason- 
ably have existed before the period of white contact." Neither is it so clear 
that the fur trade made it possible for the people to subsist in a smaller 
area by barter, because trade placed enormous opportunities for economic 
exploitation in the hands of the whites who leveled outrageous prices in 
terms of skins. Simple wants were expanded until both native and white 
were forced to go farther and farther afield to supply themselves.” 

The early destructive years of the fur trade were not concerned with 
game conservation. Contrary to the impression that these years may have 
tended to produce the family hunting territory there is evidence that, in 
the words of Greenbie, “From the beginning of the fur trade everything 
possible was done to keep the Indian a nomad.” 

The fur trader opposed the desire of the missionary Jesuit to concentrate 
the people in permanent settlements and introduce agriculture. The no- 
madic Indians were wanted—those ranging far afield for the wholesale 
killing desired by the fur trade. In addition pressure and competition pro- 
duced war and movement likely, if anything, to be detrimental to the sur- 
vival of family territories. The statement from Le Jeune quoted by Jenness 


* Innis, H. A. The Fur Trade in Canada (Yale University Press, 1930), p. 71, quotes from 


Champigny, 1649, as follows: ‘“The reason that these . . . nations of the . . . south did not 
prepare their beaver better was that they had never worn the skins since they had been of 
no value to them before ... whereas the Algonkians . .. wore the beaver at all times for 


clothing.”’ See also H. P. Biggar, Early Trading Companies of New France, Toronto, 1901, 
pp. 30, 31-32 and S. Greenbie, Frontiers and the Fur Trade, John Day Co., New York, 1929, 
p. 61. 

10 Speck, F. G. The Family Hunting Band as the basis of Algonkian Social Organization. 
(American Anthropologist 17:293, 1915.) There are also many references to its use as food in 
the Jesuit Relations. 

11 Innis, who has widely combed the literature of this period, says (op. cit., p. 25, foot 
note 2) that “‘most descriptions of beaver hunting stress the fact that at least two beavers 
were left in a lodge to breed. Increasing scarcity appears to warrant the conclusion that this 
ceased to be the case and that the beaver were annihilated.”’ This passage is most interesting 
as bearing upon Speck’s ideas regarding game conservation among the northern Algonkians. 
In addition it indicates again the probability of pre-Columbian beaver husbanding in limited 
areas, for if complete nomadism and movement prevailed there would be little point in fore- 
going the opportunity for a complete kill. Conservation implies a permanent interest in the 
territory. It may well be that superior weapons and new economic temptation destroyed or 
forced into the background for a time a game conservation concept which is actually aboriginal 
in origin. ® Greenbie, op. cit., p. 98. 18 Tid. 
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as evidence against the aboriginal origin of the family territory system 
must be surveyed in this light. Father Le Jeune as well, is intent upon 
encouraging these “‘idlers’”’ to “‘locate and cultivate the soil.’"* What type 
of band or family ownership of hunting territories may have been practised 
in the hinterlands is not likely to have markedly attracted his attention and 
the reference to families “following in the tracks of their neighbors” may 
be nothing more than pious surmise mingled with a desire to compare the 
barbarous state of the native at the time as against future missionary 
benefit. 

Indeed there exists in Father Le Jeune’s writings a series of remarks 
which serve as a contradiction to his own statement as quoted by Jenness. 
Kenyon quotes Le Jeune’s description of a harrowing winter spent in the 
woods with a related family group in 1633. In spite of Le Jeune’s oft-quoted 
reference to families following in the paths of their neighbors he here refers 
to the family he is accompanying as turning northward to avoid another 
group “lest we should starve each other.’’* 

Again, he speaks of the arrival of a small family group in imminent 
danger of starvation. Speaking of the charity with which they were re- 
ceived by his own group he comments, “‘these new guests were not asked why 
they came upon our boundaries . . .”*” (Italics the authors) 

Fright was also recorded when the “trail of several savages who were 
nearer to us than we thought” suggested that “they were coming to hunt 
upon our very grounds.’’® (Italics the authors) 


4 The Jesuit Relations and Allied Documents, edited by R. G. Thwaites. (Cleveland, 1899, 
vol. 8), p. 57. 

% The continual movement of the Indians was very distressing to the Jesuits from the 
standpoint of Christianizing them. Kenyon quotes the following passage from the Relations 
of 1642-43: “It is necessary to follow these people if we wish to Christianize them; but, as 
they continually divide themselves up, we cannot devote ourselves to some without wander- 
ing from the others.” (Kenyon, Edna, Indians of North America, Harcourt Brace 1927, Vol. 1, 
p. 457.) The passage in itself well indicates the constant tendency for these people to disperse 
into small family groups, a tendency apparently older than the fur trade. 

© Le Jeune, 1634, in Kenyon, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 205. 17 Thid. p. 205. 

18 Jbid., p. 203. There are in existence, also, documents from a slightly later period which 
clearly indicates the existence of the family hunting territory system at a time early enough 
to make quite probable its aboriginal origin, particularly in view of Le Jeune’s earlier refer- 
ences to boundaries. One such paper, dated 1723, is quoted by Innis as Appendix A in his vol- 
ume on the fur trade (0. cit.). It reads as follows: “The principle of the Indians is to mark off 
the hunting ground selected by them by blazing the trees with their crests, so that they may 
never encroach on each other. When the hunting season comes, each family pitches its tents in 
the neighborhood of its chosen district, and having reconnoitred the paths taken by the beavers 
to their feeding ground, the traps are made . . . ”’ etc. Dr. W. C. MacCleod, moreover, mar- 
shals potent though perhaps not quite such clearcut evidence for the existence of the trait 
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Reading this narrative one gets the impression that the group was 
living under conditions remarkably similar to those of the Labrador peoples 
of the present day. There is the same winter wandering of small family 
groups!® on the edge of the subsistence level. Save for the greater fear of 
human enemies engendered by a wild and lawless period little seems 
changed. However land may have been inherited, a careful reading of the 
Jesuit narratives gives the lie to the complete nomadism so often dwelt on 
by the pious fathers. The nomadic qualities of the Indians are emphasized 
and made the subject of criticism at the same time that their avoidance of 
other groups makes it apparent that their wandering cannot have been as 
directionless as pictured. A careful reading of the evidence suggests that 
the fathers, associating property to a large degree with a settled agricul- 
tural existence, may have seen in the winter hunting of their peoples a life 
more chaotic and unplanned than was actually the case. Certainly subjec- 
tive and relative judgments by the fathers as to the lack of arts, laws, etc. 
of the Indians do not always suggest discernment upon non-material aspects 
of culture, particularly in the case of so abstract and fluid a concept as that 
of band or family ownership of hunting territories, whichever type of owner- 
ship may actually have obtained among these people at the time of contact. 

Constant and early references to small bands and family groups as well 
as the known reliance upon the beaver south of the height of land do not 
suggest that the dispersion of families along creeks and rivers is a post 
Columbian development in the case of the non-agricultural Algonkians, 


among the Delaware of the very early colonial period from about 1630 to 1680. He suggests 
that the Delawares “coming but recently into the circle of diffusion of an agricultural econ- 
omy . . . have retained in all its vitality, because of the relative recency of agriculture in their 
economy, an institution characteristic of their more primitive non-agricultural economy, in 
which the expediencies of the chase in the northeast of North America had recommended the 
disposal of family groups.”’ Note that his evidence if judged acceptable fills in the gap in time 
between our quoted statement of 1723 and the time of Le Jeune. (W. C. MacCleod, The 
Family Hunting Territory and Lenape Political Organization, American Anthropologist 24: 
448-463, 1922.) 

19 Father Biard writing in 1612 comments, ‘‘Even the members of the same tribe, united 
by a common location are seldom accustomed to meet together except to take measures . . . 
against a common enemy. (Kenyon, op. cit., vol. II, pp. 23-29.) The charity noted among the 
Algonkians by Father Druilletes in 1647 (The Jesuit Relations, Vol. 32, p. 271) when he speaks 
of one starving group descending upon another is again suggestive of some type of land tenure 
concept, even if only the allotment type: ‘The good people were not reproved because they 
ran over other people’s marches.” (Italics ours.) Naturally the exact composition of all these 
little parties is not determinable today, but many of them were doubtless family or related 
groups, and the fact that such charity brought comment evidences the fact that concepts of 
ownership were in existence. 
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however much it may be so among the Sekani as indicated by Jenness. 
Moreover, as we have previously indicated, beaver was heavily relied 
upon here previous to the development of the fur trade, whereas, in the 
case of the westward peoples, there was greater reliance upon migratory 
game as it also true in northern Labrador. 

It would seem, in the light of the facts which we have now surveyed 
that the following observations are warranted: 

First——That reliance upon a non-migratory animal whose sedentary 
qualities might have encouraged family ownership of territories existed as 
a cultural pattern among the Algonkians of the northeast prior to the period 
of white contact.”° 

Second.—That the early statement of Le Jeune cannot be regarded as 
establishing a historical origin for the family territory because it deals in a 
most incidental manner with a complicated problem capable of subjective 
interpretation and bias particularly by one laboring under the European 
concepts of the time. This view seems further justified in view of other 
incidental references of a contrasting nature from the same source. 

Third.—That judging from modern ecological studies the concept may 
have been fluid and adjustable to the extent that both patterns may have 
been in use by the same bands under differing conditions and for different 
purposes,” thus tending to militate against too strong an interpretation 
of Jenness’ second point of evidence in regard to the chief assigning land 
in the case of some groups.” 

All of these facts lead essentially to this conclusion: that the point at 
issue cannot yet be regarded as a closed one nor too much weight be placed 
on so casual a statement as Le Jeune’s, particularly in view of other com- 
ments such as that of Roger Williams” and from which opposite conclusions 
may be inferred. Instances of primary and secondary types of family con- 
trol of land and usufruct are recorded for Algonkian peoples farther south 
within the zone of native agriculture as well; namely the tribes of Massa- 
chusetts and Virginia. These instances have been grossly ignored in recent 
theoretical generalizations on the Algonkian nativity of the various land- 
holding systems in the eastern woodland of North America. They have 


20 See Innis, op. cit., p. 10. 

*1 As Dr. A. I. Hallowell has pointed out usufruct and not actual land is the point at 
issue. (Paper in preparation.) 

2 D. S. Davidson (Family Hunting Territories of the Tribes of Tierra del Fuego (Indian 
Notes, Publications of the Museum of the American Indian, Heye Foundation, N. Y. Vol. V, 
1928) pp. 397-401, ably discusses the fluidity of the concept as it exists both in the Northeast 
and elsewhere. %3 As quoted by Speck, 1915, of. cit. 

% Speck, F. G. Territorial Subdivisions and Boundaries of the Wampanoag, Massachusett 
and Nauset Indians. (Indian Notes and Monographs, Museum of the American Indian, Heye 
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a direct bearing upon points raised by Jenness and Steward in respect to 
influences emanating from centers of the fur trade and to band ownership 
under the jurisdiction of the band chief. We would call attention in par- 
ticular to the Virginia Algonkian practise of annual allotment of individual 
hunting plots by the chief* after the manner of the Micmac and Ojibwa 
as stressed in discussion by Jenness. Nota bene! It appears to form one of 
the prerogatives of the chief, where the office is invested with authority in 
social and economic concerns, that decisions in respect to hunting locations 
of families and individuals are referred to him. Tisese conditions are ob- 
served among the Algonkian tribes south of the St. Lawrence watershed 
and again among the communal hunters north of the Height of Land in 
some instances. It is in the area between the Height of Land and the St. 
Lawrence waters, in other words, in what we might label as the Laurentian 
region, that segregated family hunting of the Montagnais type prevails 
most characteristically. In this area the authority of the chief is at its 
minimum and family self-management at its maximum. 

It is our impression that there existed, in the case of the non-agricultural 
Algonkians of the northeast a hunting pattern capable of encouraging fam- 
ily ownership and one which must be regarded as a special case somewhat 
distinct from other northern areas. The family territory system shades off 
into the band ownership of the caribou hunters as might be expected eco- 
logically, some groups even utilizing both methods under different circum- 
stances.** The writers express themselves as by no means convinced that 


Foundation, No. 44, 1928), pp. 9-14; and Chapters on the Ethnology of the Powhatan Tribes 
of Virginia, ibid. (Vol. I, No. 5, 1928), pp. 312-330. W. C. MacCleod, op. cit., 1922; also, 
Significance of Matrilineal Chiefship (American Anthropologist 25:520, 1923.) 

% Speck, F. G. Chapters on the Ethnology of the Powhatan Tribes of Virginia. (Ind‘an Notes 
and Monographs, Museum of the American Indian, Heye Foundation, Vol. I, No. 5, 1928.) 
p. 317. 

% Speck, F. G. Montagnais-Naskapi Bands and Early Eskimo Distribution in the Labrador 
Peninsula, op.cit., pp.576-577.“‘Comment seems to be in place at this point concerning the part 
played by the game animals of several categories as an influencing factor upon the type of land 
tenure and upon the distribution of the differing bands of the well-forested southern portion 
of the peninsula and those of the barrens of the north. In the former the animals hunted in- 
clude, among others, the highly important moose and beaver; in the latter the caribou exceed 
other sources of food supply. It has been noted by some of those who are devoting thought 
to problems of northern ethnology that the tribal or band habitats are subdivided into in- 
herited family districts only where provenience of the forest affords the varied animal food 
supply to be found more permanently'and bountifully, and in more or less restricted haunts 
of sheltering environment,—the moose, beaver, porcupine, hare and the carnivorous fur- 
bearers. Where, on the other hand by contrast, the hunt is almost exclusively centered about 
the roving caribou, it has seemed, on theoretical grounds, that communal hunting, more like 
that of the Plains tribes in pursuit of the bison, would outrule the possibility of the localized 
family hunting territories. The problem has been outlined, as it existed in the minds of several 


i 
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this ecological adjustment may not have been, in its main features, pre- 
Columbian, particularly in view of the less mobile conditions of that time. 

The whole question of derivation of the practices of the tribes and bands 
considered from the point of view of communal-band versus segregated- 
family activity should also, we believe, take cognizance of conditions 
recorded in Siberia.2”7 Dr Steward does not enter this area into his treat- 
ment,—quite deliberately no doubt. The inclusion of data from north- 
eastern Asia, even considered only casually, suggests additional problems 
adding another trait to those which call for deliberation in attempting to 
understand what relation human institutions bear to the faunal set-up in 
the vast expanses of the north. 

One of the more significant implications of the Asiatic data in their 
bearing upon the family hunting territories as earmarks of a deep level of 
circumpolar culture in one of its local phases, is the unavoidable fact that 
there the idea of family control cannot be traced to the sponsorship of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company. The occurrence of the family hunting group sys- 
tem among the Penobscot of Maine is still another instance of its prevalence 
beyond the pale of influence of the great company. We would not pass 
lightly over these cases in considering the historical explanation offered by 
Dr Jenness and accepted through quotation without critical comment by 
Dr Steward. It seems that despite the deviations in intensity of family 
control in the land distribution of the various bands over the wide region 


of us, in a recent paper by Davidson (Indian Notes, Museum of the American Indian, Heye 
Foundation, Vol. 5, No. I, p. 50). The case seems to be borne out with some consistency in 
respect to the hunting habits and band distribution of the groups south of the Height of Land 
and those north of this watershed throughout the peninsula, as far as available information 
permits a judgment. We can begin to see that the bands depending upon caribou fail to show 
the family territorial subdivisions that we are so familiar with in the mixed game area stretch- 
ing across the forest zone. Thus, among the bands of whose social structure we have some defi- 
nite knowledge, the northern families of the Mistassini, the Nichikun, Michikamau, Potisi- 
kapau, Ungava, the Barren Ground, the hordes east of Meisie river, and presumably those of 
the Hudson Bay coast, travel and hunt over the entire range of country regarded by them as 
their band habitat in communal groups of affiliated families. It is required, accordingly, that a 
distinction now be made between the economic habits and social structure of the bands of the two 
areas. Two types should henceforth be recognized as prevailing in the Labradorean culture-area, 
the variation being traceable, I believe, to famine conditions and the natural history of the game 
animals.” (Italics ours.) The point of distinction called for in the remarks just quoted has not 
been given its due in the discussions under review. 

27 “For the Palaeasiatic tribes, some Tungus, Tatars and others in northeastern Asia, the 
facts pertaining to the inherited family hunting and fishing territories are well known through 
references furnished by Jochelson, Bogoras, Castren, Hiekisch, Middendorf and Frazer among 
others, while for the Aleutians there is testimony from Veniaminoff, Petroff, Jochelson and 
Holmberg.” F. G. Speck, Land Ownership Among Primitive Peoples, etc.: International 
Congress of Americanists, XXII, 1926, p. 325. 
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where some of the trait complexes are reported, there is beneath all a 
stratum of evidence in favor of latent family interest in the management 
of the game resources. That such are at times almost permanently eclipsed 
in the economy of some band groups—even tribes—and stressed by prac- 
tice in others, while in still others, like those Speck has alluded to in the 
lower St. Lawrence, there is periodical shift from family to communal 
hunting, is not surprising. 

Without desiring to postulate a formalized set of conditions always 
productive of the family hunting territory system among the lower hunters, 
it would yet seem that certain environmental and cultural conditions may 
broadly be regarded as conducive to such a system. 

In the first place, it is a pattern which would seem to grow out of con- 
ditions promoting family isolation and a certain degree of permanency of 
residence in a particular territory, for only so can the family group develop 
patterns of ownership and attachment toward an individual tract of land. 
This, in turn, implies a highly localized and constant fauna to be exploited, 
and, in addition, a degree of limitation upon the number of such sites avail- 
able; in other words, a population which has reached the point where the 
possession of such tracts has survival value. 

From this standpoint it may be that the family allotment system,”* 
either through the band chief or agreement among the hunters where no 
centralized control is present, may have been more common during the 
prehistoric past at times when movement was more frequent, residence less 
permanent, game more plentiful, and the pressures of outside exploitation 
removed. 


28 “Tt has been a constant Custom among all the Nations of Indians, to divide themselves 
into small Companies while they Hunt, and to divide likewise the Country among their several 
Parties, each having a space of 3 or four Miles Square allotted them, in which none of the others 
must pretend to Hunt; and if any Nation should encroach upon the Limits of another, in 
their hunting, they certainly draw a War upon themselves.” (Cadwallader Colden, The His- 
tory of the Five Indian Nations Depending on the Province of New York. Part I, Chap. I. 
Reprinted exactly from Bradford’s New York edition, (1727) with an Introduction and Notes 
by John Gilmary Shea. New York, 1866, p. 3.) The author of the paragraph given above did 
not specifically designate the tribe to which his statement referred. It is possible from the con- 
text to infer that he had the “Adirondacks” in mind since they are discussed before and after 
the quoted passage, and it was in connection with their history in association with the “Five 
Nations” that he was prompted to bring the matter to the attention of his readers. A state- 
ment on the succeeding page of the narrative (p. 4) again refers to the Adirondack hunters and 
those of the Five Nations (in an episode which forms the substance of the legend) each party 
“taking his quarter to hunt in”—agreed allotment. Without identifying the reference too 
strictly with any specific tribe we may attribute its bearing to be upon groups in the upper 
St. Lawrence and Lake Ontario region and the period to have antedated 1727 by many years 
since its subject matter is legendary history of Iroquois (Five Nations)—Algonquin (Adiron- 
dacks) relationship. The above notice was brought to attention by Mr. N. Knowles. 
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As evaluation of these data proceeds we shall have to become more and 
more attentive to the points raised by Dr P. W. Schmidt in recent studies 
of the social-economic features of the territorial systems in the region under 
consideration. The theme, as a research project, has been dignified and 
stimulated by his suggestive and thoughtful interpretation of phenomena 
in world wide aspects. In the present paper—one prepared only to add 
thought to the discussion not to terminate any phases of it—we can only 
acknowledge the significance of his contributions and commit ourselves to 
a lengthier consideration of his mature and fertile ideas. Dr. Schmidt shares 
the view already entertained by some of us on this continent, that the 
family-owned and -operated hunting territories are associated with an old 
phase of culture possessed by the northern Algonkian jaegers, that it has 
been subjected to historic altering influences, socially internal and ecologi- 
cally external, according to locality and stock background. His attitude is 
briefly expressed in a summary proposing that the close connection of land 
tenure with the family, as found among the northeast Algonkian, is un- 
doubtedly a special characteristic of this group and of the oldest Algonkian 
in general. He believes that in contrast to other north American groups 
with land-tenure the northeastern Algonkian have a tendency to make the 
family rather than the loose extended family (grossfamilie) the carrier of 
land tenure principles, and where this characteristic has been lost or weak- 
ened it is, according to Schmidt, a result of non-Algonkian influence.*® 

We heartily concur in the opinion of Dr Hallowell that a number of 
the characteristic traits of the hunting territory system are extremely 
variable, judging from both the historical literature and recent investiga- 
tion, and that the conditions making for variation in these traits have not 
been sufficiently investigated. A more intensive study of local faunal varia- 
tion seems warranted along with a survey of its effect upon the property 
patterns of the band. 

Nore: This paper was prepared and in the hands of the editor of the American Anthro- 
pologist before the appearance of an estimable and extended review by Dr Cooper of the land 
tenure problem which appeared in the January-March (1939) issue. We find a striking parallel- 


ism of thought exhibited upon several points under discussion and regret our inability to make 
further comment at the present time. (F.G.S. and L.C.E.) 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 
LAWRENCE, KAN. 


22 P. Wilhelm Schmidt, Das Eigentum auf den dltesten Stufen der Menschheit (Minster, 
1937, Band, 1, p. 151.) 


TRUMAN MICHELSON By JOHN M. COOPER 


RUMAN MICHELSON, linguist and ethnologist, of the Bureau of 
American Ethnology and Smithsonian Institution, passed away on 
July 26, 1938, at his home in Washington, D. C. 

Michelson was born at New Rochelle, New York, on August 11, 1879. 
He received the doctor’s degree at Harvard in 1904, continuing his work 
at the universities of Leipzig and Bonn in 1904-05, and studying privately 
under Boas in 1909 and 1910. In the latter year he came as ethnologist to 
the Smithsonian, where he remained until his death. From 1917 to 1932 he 
also occupied the chair of ethnology at George Washington University. In 
1923-25 he served as president of the Anthropological Society of Wash- 
ington. 

He was married July 18, 1903, to Katherine Harrison, who survives him. 

Michelson’s earlier interest was in Indo-Aryan, an interest maintained 
until his death, at which time he was a member of the Indic Committee of 
the American Council of Learned Societies. Some twenty papers on various 
Indo-Aryan problems were published by him, the most important ones 
being concerned with the inscriptions of Acoka. With his appointment to 
the Bureau of American Ethnology in 1910 began a long series of about one 
hundred and ten contributions to American Indian linguistics and eth- 
nology, largely in the Algonquian field, in which field he was at the time of 
his demise a foremost international authority. His most significant Al- 
gonquian studies were the first scientific classification of the Algonquian 
languages, which appeared in 1913, and, beginning in 1921, the splendid 
group of monographs on Fox ethnology. He was a pioneer in applying 
Indo-European techniques to the analysis and reconstruction of primitive 
languages, the Algonquian in particular. 

Michelson’s work was marked by meticulous exactness, keen penetra- 
tion, and scrupulous attention to detail. In private chats he would freely 
discuss the larger issues of ethnology and linguistics, but his published 
papers, many of them very brief, are, with rare exceptions, constructive 
or critical treatments of specific aspects of such larger problems, treatments 
presented in a characteristic terse, laconic style, with no word wasted. Of 
the great mass of linguistic and ethnological material gathered by him on 
his numerous field trips, each season since 1910, to the widely scattered 
Algonquian peoples, the larger proportion still remains in manuscript. To 
all his work he brought alert insight, noteworthy originality, and exacting 
standards of scholarship. 


As friend, host and colleague, he will be remembered by all of us who 
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had the privilege of knowing him and associating with him, for his high- 
minded integrity, his kindliness, and his unfailing geniality. Not least will 
he be remembered, with deep gratitude, by the many younger ethnologists 
and linguists to whom he was always ready to give unsparingly and un- 
selfishly of his time, his counsel, and his wide range of knowledge. 
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WARREN KING MOOREHEAD By DOUGLAS S. BYERS 


HE death of Warren King Moorehead on January 5, 1939 brought to 

a close the long and eventful life of one of the kindliest of archaeolo- 
gists. He was born in Siena, Italy, March 10, 1866, the son of Helen King, 
and Dr William G. Moorehead, who was for many years connected with 
the theological seminary at Xenia, Ohio. His parents returned to that city 
in 1870, and later Moorehead entered public school there. He attended 
Denison University at Granville, Ohio, where he was in the class of 1886. 
Denison granted him the honorary Sc.D. in 1930, but prior to this he had 
received an honorary M.A. from Dartmouth in 1901 and an honorary Sc.D. 
from Ogelthorpe University in 1927. He was devoted not only to archae- 
ology, but also to the American Indian. 

In recognition of his accomplishments in the field of archaeology he was 
made a fellow of the American Association for the Advancement of Science 
in 1890, and served as the secretary of Section H in 1893. He edited The 
Archaeologist, the organ of the American Archaeological Association and 
of the Ohio Archaeological and Historical Society in 1894 and 1895. In 
1895 The Archaeologist was merged with the Popular Science News. He 
was first vice president of the American Anthropological Association for 
the year 1932. He had been a member of the Board of Indian Commis- 
sioners, of the Committee on State Archaeological Surveys of the National 
Research Council, of the Board of The Abbe Museum, Bar Harbor, Maine, 
and was a Trustee of the Peabody Museum of Salem from 1930 until the 
time of his death. He wrote extensively under the pen-name of Caleb Cabot. 

As a boy he became intensely interested in the numerous Indian arti- 
facts to be found near his home, and started collecting at an early age. He 
used to delight to tell how he gained a knowledge of distant sites by cross- 
country running, an exercise which he continued while at Denison, and 
which gave him a wider knowledge of the country around Granville than 
could be gained by the average pedestrian. The great earthwork known 
as Fort Ancient which was not far from his home was frequently visited by 
him. We find that by 1887 he had already undertaken excavations there 
and had published a short paper on his work. 

Moorehead’s interest in Fort Ancient continued unabated, and was the 
inspiration for further excavations and for a series of publications. Fort 
Ancient was probably the first of a number of causes for which he worked. 
It was largely due to his ceaseless effort that the site was preserved as a 
state park. 

Largely on his own initiative and at his own expense he undertook ex- 
cavations in Ohio in the four years immediately following his graduation 
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from college. His collection was exhibited at the Cincinnati Centennial 
Exposition of 1888, and was later presented to the National Museum. It 
was during his excavations in the summer of 1888 that he was buried by a 
cave-in which almost cost him his life. This he later recounted in Buried 
Alive. 

After having completed a course of study under Dr Thomas Wilson, 
which he pursued as Assistant at the Smithsonian Institution from 1888 
through 1890, he went to the scene of the Sioux troubles in Dakota, ob- 
serving and reporting for the Illustrated American. From Pine Ridge 
Agency he contributed articles not only on the Sioux uprising, but also on 
the Ghost Dance, and the Messiah craze. 

Professor Putnam picked Moorehead to lead the World’s Columbian 
Expedition to southwestern Ohio where he opened the mounds on the farm 
of Mr C. M. Hopewell from which the remarkable Hopewell culture was 
first known. When this work was completed, he was appointed to leader- 
ship of an expedition sent by the Jilustrated American to explore the then 
nearly unknown San Juan River valley and to secure specimens from the 
Cliff-Dweller ruins for the Exposition. The expedition, which was sponsored 
by the Peabody Museum of Harvard, the American Museum of Natural 
History, and the Smithsonian Institution, travelled downstream from La 
Plata, to the mouth of Cottonwood Canyon, exploring many of the northern 
tributaries as it progressed. 

On his return from this trip, Moorehead married Evelyn Ludwig at 
Circleville, Ohio, November 10, 1892. He spent the following months at 
Chicago, working under Putnam on the installation of the archaeological 
exhibit at the Exposition. 

In the years following the Exposition, Moorehead’s activities were con- 
fined to Ohio, as Curator of the Museum of Ohio State University and the 
Ohio Archaeological and Historical Society from 1894 to 1897 and later 
in the services of Mr Robert Singleton Peabody of Philadelphia. His 
connection with Peabody came as the result of an article on Mound Ex- 
ploration that appeared in the Philadelphia Press in November, 1895. For 
Peabody he conducted trips to Chaco Canyon and the La Plata Valley 
in 1897, to Ohio in the summer of 1897, and to the Salt River Valley in the 
winter of 1897-98. In addition he directed work along the Ohio River by 
mail. Illness which had made the trips to Arizona advisable confined him 
to the Adirondacks for the winters of 1899, 1900, and 1901, but during this 
time he continued his interest in archaeology, and kept in touch with 
Peabody by mail and by occasional personal visits. 

The year 1901 was a most important one in his life, for in that year 
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Peabody founded the Department of Archaeology at Phillips Academy 
with his large collection as a nucleus. Moorehead became curator. The 
years immediately following found him busy with the organization of the 
Museum and its exhibits, with writing, and with occasional short trips to 
points of archaeological interest in the vicinity of Andover. In 1907 he was 
made Director of the Department, a position which he held until June, 
1938, when he retired. 

President Theodore Roosevelt made him a member of the Board of 
Indian Commissioners in 1909, and he remained a member of that board 
—eventually its senior member—until its dissolution in 1933. During his 
service as a Commissioner he investigated conditions at the Ojibwa reser- 
vation at White Earth, Minnesota, and was largely responsible for throwing 
out white men who had secured control of large tracts of land on the 
Reservation by crooked practices. He worked tirelessly to ensure fair play 
to Indians in many parts of the country, and was their champion to the 
last. This interest resulted in the writing of numerous reports which are 
not listed in his bibliography. 

In 1912 the second phase of field work began. Extensive trips carried 
him over most of the State of Maine, around Lake Champlain, through 
Connecticut, and down the Susquehanna River. In 1917 he undertook an 
archaeological survey of the Arkansas River. He was in charge of work at 
Cahokia for the University of Illinois from 1922 to 1924 and again in 1927. 
He was director of the Illinois Valley Survey conducted by the same insti- 
tution for a number of years. The winters, from 1924 to 1932 were spent 
in the south during which time he conducted work at Etowah, Georgia, 
and numerous other sites. 

Moorehead belonged most certainly to the Old School. He was a gentle- 
man in the true sense, as gentlemen were bred by that school. The Cor- 
respondence section of THE AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST never carried over 
his name any of the vituperation which other members of the Association 
like to hurl at their fellows through its pages. His intensely sensitive nature 
made him suffer at every slight or criticism that seemed unfair. His kindli- 
ness led him to show the greatest consideration for the feelings of others. 
It is to be regretted that his graciousness and kindness is not more widely 
copied. 

As a member of the Old School of thought he was forever occupied with 
the problems of surveys. In his eagerness to investigate new and little 
known regions, he frequently left to others the solutions of the problems 
raised by his researches. This weakness was perhaps most aptly illustrated 
when Moorehead called attention to the fact that his survey of the San 
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Juan in 1892 had discovered that while most of the burials in that region 
were accompanied by pottery, some were without it. In a paper delivered 
before the Buffalo meeting of the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science in 1893 he describes what appears to have been a Basket 
Maker burial in which the body wore a cap of netting, and was wrapped 
in rabbit-skin robes and accompanied by many fine baskets. Yet this lead, 
found thirty years before Guernsey proved the separate culture of the 
Basket Makers, was never followed out. 

At the time of his death Moorehead was contemplating the last effort 
to bring together the mass of data which he had gathered preparatory to 
making a study of the various types of stone axes and their distribution. 
It is to be regretted that it was never finished. 

Moorehead never forgot some of the rebuffs with which he had met 
when he attempted to consult some of his scientific colleagues. This remote- 
ness and aloofness he continually held up as something to be avoided. The 
pedantry which has led some of our workers to follow the Schoolmen in the 
invention of a jargon totally unintelligible to the general reader was most 
abhorrent to him. He was forever working for popular presentation of a 
subject in the interest of the non-professional students of archaeology. 
No matter how long or how tiresome the visits of collectors might be he 
listened with kindly consideration to every detail regarding collections or 
finds which was reported to him. It is perhaps characteristic of him that 
he habitually prefaced a name with the words “that nice man,” rather 
than with less complimentary terms. His circle of friends among non- 
professional students was extremely wide, not only in New England, but 
also in the Mississippi Valley and the Southeast. His generosity was out- 
standing. Everything that he had was to be shared. Nobody who appealed 
to him for aid, no matter how great or how trifling the cause, went away 
empty-handed. His goodness and kindly interest made him the valued 
confidant and counsellor of a multitude of people. His loss will be felt 
keenly by those who knew him. 
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The ruins of southern Utah (American antiquarian, Vol. 14, no. 6, pp. 324-27, also ap- 
peared in American association for the advancement of science, Proceedings, Vol. 41, 
pp. 291-94). 

Singular copper implements and ornaments from the Hopewell group, Ross County, Ohio 
(American association for the advancement of science report, 1892). 

A synopsis of archaeological work in Ross County, Ohio (The National Magazine). Re- 
print. 

Description of the exhibit from M.C. Hopewell’s farm, Ross County, Ohio. Chicago, 1893. 

Prehistoric sculptures of the Mississippi Valley at the Fair (Archaeologist, Vol. 1, no. 11, 
pp. 208-12). Unsigned. 

Remarks upon the sheet copper designs of the Hopewell group, Ohio (American association 
for the advancement of science report, 1893). 

An inspection of modern Indian village sites in Ohio (Archaeologist, Vol. 2, no. 12, pp. 
366-67). 

Anthropology at the World’s Columbian Exposition (Archaeologist, Vol. 2, no. 1, pp. 
15-24). Unsigned. 

Metzger mound (Proceedings Academy Natural Science, Philadelphia). 

Modern and prehistoric village sites in Ohio compared (American association for the ad- 
vancement of science, Proceedings, Section H, Anthropology, p. 355). 

Recent mound exploration in Ohio, by Gerard Fowke and W. K. Moorehead (Proceedings 
Academy Natural Science, Philadelphia, pp. 308-21). 

The Sioux messiah (Archaeologist, Vol. 2, various pages). 

Explorations in the Salado Valley (Archaeologist, Vol. 2, no. 12, pp. 351-66). Unsigned. 


1895 


1896 


1897 


1899 
1900 


1902 


1903 
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The Ambos mound (Ohio State Academy of Science, 3rd annual report, pp. 7-8). 

A description of Fort Ancient (Ohio archaeological and historical quarterly, Vol. 4, pp. 
362-77. Also appeared in The Archaeologist, Vol. 3). 

A preliminary exploration of Ohio Caves (Archaeologist, Vol. 3, no. 9, pp. 304-12). 

Report of the Curator of the Archaeological Museum of the Ohio State University (Archaeolo- 
gist, Vol. 3, no. 9, pp. 313-20). 

Mounds, graves, and village sites, a report. Columbus, 1896. 

The Hopewell find (American antiquarian, Vol. 18, no. 1, pp. 58-62). 

Report of field work carried on in the Muskingum, Scioto and Ohio Valleys during the 
season of 1896 (Ohio archaeological and historical quarterly, Vol. 5, pp. 165-274). 

Notes on a few pipes (Antiquarian, Vol. 1, pt. 1, p. 17). 

Recent discoveries among the mound builders (California Illustrated Magazine, pp. 471 
83). ca1897. 

The Hopewell group (Antiquarian, Vol. 1, pp. 113-20; 153-58; 178-84; 203-13; 236-43; 
254-64; 291-95; 312-16. American archaeologist, Vol. 2, pp. 6-11.) 

Indian tribes of Ohio (Ohio archaeological and historical society publications, Vol. 7, 
pp. 1-109). 

Report of field work in various portions of Ohio (Ohio archaeological and historical society 
publications, Vol. 7, pp. 110-203). 

Some objects from the Salado V alley, Arizona (American archaeologist, Vol. 2, pp. 207-10). 

The bird-stone ceremonial. Saranac Lake, N. Y. 

Bird stone ceremonial and suggestions of archaeologic nomenclature (American association 
for the advancement of science report). 

Prehistoric implements. Saranac Lake, N. Y. 

Prehistoric implements: a description of the ornaments, utensils and implements of Pre- 
Columbian man in America. R. Clarke & Co., Cincinnati. 

Rare archaeological specimens (Popular Science, N. Y.). 

Archaeology at Phillips Academy (American Anthropologist, N.S., Vol. 4, pp. 196-97). 

The field diary of an archaeological collector. Andover, Mass. 

“Foreign” objects in Ohio Valley mounds (American Anthropologist, N.S., Vol. 4, pp. 
795-96). 

Gravel kame burials in Ohio (American association for the advancement of science 
report). 

The late Dr. Thomas Wilson (American association for the advancement of science re- 
port, Pittsburg). 

Review of Gerard Fowke: Archaeological history of Ohio; the mound builders and later 
Indians (American Anthropologist, N.S., Vol. 4, pp. 512-16). 

Stone effigies from the Southwest (Records of the past, Vol. 1, pp. 246-50). 

Are the Hopewell copper objects prehistoric? (American Anthropologist, N.S., Vol. 5, 
pp. 50-54) (Reprinted in Ohio archaeological and historical quarterly, Vol. 12). 

A new science at the World’s Columbian Exposition (North American Review). 

Fowke’s Book Again (Science, April, 1903) (Also in Ohio archaeological and historical 
quarterly, Vol. 12, pp. 326-28). 

Field diary of an archaeological collector (American Inventor, March, 1903-April, 
1904). 

Commercial vs. scientific collecting (Ohio archaeological and historical quarterly, Vol. 13, 

pp. 112-17). 


1897 

1898 

1903 
04 
1904 
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1906 


1908 


1909 
1910 
1911 


1912 


1913 
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The exploration of Jacobs Cavern, McDonald County, Missouri, by Charles Peabody and 
W. K. Moorehead (Phillips Academy, Dept. of Archaeology, Bulletin 1). 

Some unknown forms of stone objects (Records of the past, Vol. 3, pp. 269-74). 

Tonda, a story of the Sioux. Cincinnati. 


5 The naming of specimens in American archaeology, by C. Peabody and W. K. Moorehead 


(American Anthropologist, N.S., Vol. 7, pp. 630-32). 
Prehistoric relics; an illustrated catalogue describing some eight hundred and fifty 
different specimens. Andover, Mass. 
A narrative of explorations in New Mexico, Arizona, Indiana, etc., together with a brief 
history of the Department (Phillips academy, Dept. of archaeology, Bulletin III) 
Contents of Bulletin IIT: 
A brief account of the department of archaeology at Phillips Academy, pp. 17-25. 
Certain unknown stone objects in the Andover Museum, p. 135-148. 
Collecting at Flint Ridge, pp. 107-113. 
Explorations at Hopkinsville, Kentucky, pp. 115-125. 
Explorations in New Mexico, pp. 33-53. 
Field work in Arizona, pp. 89-97. 
A flint quarry in Tennessee, pp. 126-132. 
The Kalfus ruins, pp. 98-106. 
The pictographs on a fragment of birch bark, pp. 159-166. 
Sketch of Mr. Robert Singleton Peabody, pp. 26-29. 
Synopsis of specimens (eccording to numbers) in the Phillips Academy Museum, pp. 
167-69. 
Two earthworks near Andover, Mass., pp. 150-158. 
The so-called “‘gorgets” by Charles Peabody and W. K. Moorehead (Phillips academy, 
Dept. of archaeology, Bulletin IT). 
Fort Ancient, the great prehistoric earthwork of Warren County, Ohio (Phillips academy, 
Dept. of archaeology, Bulletin IV). 
The Passing of Red Cloud (Kansas state historical society Transactions, Vol. 10, p. 295- 
311). 
The progress of archaeological science in Wisconsin (Wisconsin archaeologist, Vol. 7, pp. 
109-110). 
Ruins at Aztec and on the Rio La Plata, New Mexico (American Anthropologist, N.S. 
Vol. 10, pp. 255-263). 
A study of primitive culture in Ohio (Putnam anniversary volume, pp. 137-150). 
The stone age in North America. Boston. 
Mr. Bushnell’s review of “‘The Stone Age.”’ (American Anthropologist, N.S. Vol. 13, pp. 
494-496). 
Certain peculiar earthworks near Andover, Massachusetts (Phillips academy, Dept. of 
archaeology, Bulletin V). 
Hematite implements of the United States, together with chemical analysis of various 
hematites (Phillips academy, Dept. of archaeology, Bulletin VI). 
The lesson of White Earth, 1912. (Address at 30th annual Lake Mohonk Conference of 
the Friends of the Indians and other dependent peoples, Oct. 1912.) 
Warning (American antiquarian, Vol. 34, no. 3, pp. 258-259). 
Indian remains in Maine (Science n.s. Vol. 38, pp. 326-327). 
Our national problem; the sad condition of the Oklahoma Indians. 
The Red Paint People of Maine (American Anthropologist, N.S. vol. 15, pp. 33-47). 
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1914 


1915 


1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 


1920 


1921 


1922 


1923 


1924 


1925 


1927 


1928 
1929 


The American Indiana in the United States, period 1850-1914. Andover, Mass. 
The Red Paint People—a reply (American Anthropologist, N.S. Vol. 16, pp. 358-361). 
Review of James’ “Indian blankets.” (Mississippi Valley Historical review, Vol. 1, pp. 461- 
463). 
Review of Parker's “Experience among North American Indians” (Mississippi Valley 
Historical review, Vol. 1, pp. 590-592). 
Review of Eastman’s, “Indian today’’ (Mississippi Valley Historical review, Vol. 2, pp. 
430-432). 
The problem of the Red Paint People (Holmes anniversary volume, pp. 359-365). 
Prehistoric cultures in the state of Maine (Proceedings, 19th International congress of 
Americanists, 1915, pp. 48-51). 
Stone ornaments used by Indians in the United States and Canada. Andover, Mass. 
The Susquehanna archaeological expedition; a brief summary of the archaeology of the 
Susquehanna (Pennsylvania historical commission, 2nd report, pp. 117-126). 
Indians in war service (Phillips Academy Bulletin, Vol. 13, pp. 12-13). 
Important discoveries in western Texas (Phillips Academy Bulletin, Vol. 15, p. 16) 
The origin and development of the Pueblo Cliff dweller culture; a preliminary paper on 
explorations recently conducted. Andover, Mass. 
Back-yard archaeology (Atlantic Monthly, Vol. 128, Sept. pp. 324-329). 
Recent explorations in northwestern Texas (American Anthropologist, N.S. Vol. 23 pp. 1- 
11). 
Review of Kellogg’s, “Our democracy and American Indian”’ (Mississippi Valley His- 
torical Review, Vol. 8, p. 281). 
Review of Libby’s “Campaign against Dakotas’’ (Mississippi Valley Historical Review, 
Vol. 8, p. 281). 
The Cahokia mounds, a preliminary paper (Univ. of Illinois Bulletin, Vol. 19, no. 35). 
The Hopewell mound group of Ohio (Field museum of natural history, Anthropological 
series, Vol. 6, no. 5). 
Preservation of the Cahokia mounds (Wisconsin archaeologist, N.S. Vol. 1, pp. 25-27). 
A report on the archaeology of Maine; being a narrative of explorations in that state, 1912- 
1920, together with work at Lake Champlain, 1917. Andover, Mass. 
Primitive cultures in the state of Maine (Ontario Provincial Museum, Toronto, 34th 
annual archaeological report, pp. 35-36). 
A report of progress on the exploration of the Cahokia group (University of Illinois Bulletin, 
Vol. 21, no. 6, pp. 7-56). 
The ancient remains at Pemaquid, Maine (Old-Time New England, Vol. 14, pp. 132-141). 
Mr. W. E. Mayer’s archaeological collection (Science, N.S. Vol. 60, pp. 159-160). 
Exploration of the Etowah mound (Phillips academy bulletin, Vol. 20, pp. 24-30). 
Plan of reorganization of the U. S. Indian service. Andover. 
Exploration of the Etowah mounds (Science, N.S. Vol. 65, p. 185). 
Logan, Tecumseh, the Shawno Indians (Ohio archaeological and historical quarterly, Vol. 
36, pp. 78-91). 
Abbe Memorial museum at Bar Harbor (Science N.S., Vol. 68, pp. 396-397). 
Archaeological field work in North America during 1928. Georgia (American Anthro- 
pologist, N.S. Vol. 31, p. 343). 
Archaeological field work in North America during 1928. Illinois (American Anthropologist 
N.S. Vol. 31, p. 344). 
Archaeological field work in North America during 1928. Maine (American anthropologist, 
N.S. Vol. 31, p. 348). 
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1931 


1932 


1933 


1934 


1935 


1936 


1937 


1938 
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[Cahokia mounds] (National research council Bulletin, No. 74, pp. 97-98). 

The Cahokia mounds, includes observations printed in Volumes XIX, no. 35, and XXI, 
no. 6... Pt. I Explorations of 1922, 1923, 1924, and 1927 (University of Illinois 
Bulletin, Vol. 26, no. 4, pp. 9-106). 

Congress and the Indian (Phillips Academy Bulletin, Vol. 23, April 1929, pp. 37-39). 

Mound areas in the Mississippi valley and the South (National research council Bulletin, 
No. 74, pp. 74-78). 

The mound builder problem to date (American Anthropologist, N.S. Vol. 31, pp. 544-554). 

A card of correction and suggestion (American Anthropologist, N.S. Vol. 32, pp. 705-706). 

Cultural affinities and differences in Illinois archaeology (Transactions Illinois State 
Academy of Science, Vol. 22). 

Explorations in the Merrimack Valley (Phillips Academy Bulletin, April 1930, Vol. 24, 
pp. 12-14). 

The Hopewell people (Wisconsin archaeologist, N.S. Vol. 9, pp. 106-108). 

Prehistoric cultural areas east of the Rocky mountains (Proceedings, 23rd International 
congress of Americanists, pp. 47-51). 

Archaeology of the Arkansas river valley, New Haven, Conn. 

Buried alive (Told to the Explorers Club, F. A. Blossom, editor, pp. 255-261). 

The Merrimack archaeological survey, a preliminary paper. Salem, Mass., 1931. 

The mound builders, by H. C. Shetrone, review by Bushnell and Moorehead (American 
Anthropologist, N.S. Vol. 33, pp. 421-426). 

A plea for the Cahokia mounds (Transactions Illinois State Academy of Science, Vol. 
24, no. 2, pp. 376-378). 

Exploration of the Etowah site in Georgia (In Etowah papers, by Moorehead and others. 
New Haven.) 

The importance of Texas as an archaeological field (Texas archaeological and paleonto- 
logical society Bulletin, Vol. 5, pp. 9-13). 

A forgotten tree ring record (Science, N.S. Vol. 80, pp. 16-17). Reprinted in Wisconsin 
archeologist, N.S. Vol. 14. 

Review of Willard’s, “Lost Empire of the Itzaes and Mayas” (Mississippi Valley Historical 
Review, Vol. 20, pp. 150-152). 

Essex county in Indian times (The story of Essex county, edited by C. M. Fuess, com- 
piled by Scott Paradise, Vol. 1, pp. 35-69. American historical society, N. Y.). 

Credit to previous investigators (American antiquity, Vol. 2, pp. 132-133). 

Review of, ‘Rediscovering Illinois’? by Fay-Cooper Cole and Thorne Deuel (Mississippi 
Valley Historical Review, Vol. 24, no. 3). 

The archaeology department of Phillips Academy, a brief history (Phillips Academy 
Bulletin, Vol. 28, pp. 6-11). 

A report of the Susquehanna river expedition sponsored in 1916 by the Museum of the 
American Indian, Heye foundation, compiled and annotated by W. K. Moorehead. 
Andover, Mass. 

Review of the Lilly’s “Prehistoric antiquities of Indiana” (Mississippi Valley Historical 
Review, Vol. 25, pp. 86-87). 


To be published: 


Contribution to the archaeology of the Illinois River Valley, by W. K. Moorehead, Frank 
C. Baker, J. B. Griffin, Richard G. Morgan, Georg K. Neumann, J. L. B. Taylor, 
Edited by Griffin and Morgan. 


ACADEMY 


ANDOVER, MASSACHUSETTS 


REPORT 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION FOR THE YEAR ENDING DECEMBER, 1938 


The American Anthropological Association held its thirty-seventh annual meeting at the 
Commodore Hotel in New York City, on December 27-30, 1938. A joint meeting was also 
held with the Linguistic Society of America. The annual meeting of the American Folklore 
Society and a regional meeting of the Society for American Archaeology took place at the 
same time. 

COUNCIL MEETING, DECEMBER 28, 4:30 P.M. 


In the absence of Dr E. Sapir, the First Vice-President, Diamond Jenness, presided. 
Sixty-seven members were present. 

The minutes of the New Haven meeting, 1937, were not read, but were approved as 
printed in the American Anthropologist, Vol. 40, pp. 291-301, April-June, 1938. 

REPORT OF SECRETARY 

During the past year, 1938, the President appointed the following committees and 
representatives: 

Nominating Committee: C. Wissler (chairman), A. V. Kidder, R. Linton. 

Sub-Nominating Committee: E. A. Hooton (chairman), J. A. Mason, J. R. Swanton, 
ex officio, E. Sapir and C. Wissler. 

Program Committee: R. F. Benedict (chairman), G. C. Vaillant, F. H. H. Roberts, Jr., 
F. M. Setzler. 

Local Committee on Arrangements: H. L. Shapiro (chairman), G. G. Heye, R. Linton, 
H., J. Spinden. 

Representative of AAA to American Council of Learned Societies alternating for A. V. 
Kidder: C. Wissler. 

A committee of two from AAA to consider the possibility of a memorial to the late Dr. 
Berthold Laufer: M. J. Hershovits, R. H. Lowie. 

The membership of the Association as of December 1, 1938, is as follows: 


Life members. aiid 12 
Regular members 
AAA members in good standing 646 
in arrears for 1938... . 28 
deceased or in arrears for 1937... _ 703 
CSB in good standing 
in arrears for 1938... . 13 
. deceased or in arrears for 1937... 11 93 
AES ’ in good standing. 242 
in arrears for 1938... .. 20 262 
ASW “ in good standing. 44 44 1102 


Total membership. 
(Total membership for 1937—1076, an increase of 38) 
There are 18 exchanges. 
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The Association has lost through death the following members: Amos Butler (Founder), 
G. B. Grinnell, Thomas Lee, R. Lehman-Nitsche, Frank Logan, Truman Michelson, Rev. 
A. G. Morice, J. E. Pearce, T. Wingate Todd, George A. West, H. U. Williams. 
Respectfully submitted, 
FRANK M. Secretary 
Council voted that the report of the Secretary be accepted. 


REPORT OF TREASURER (1938) 


The present bank balances of the four funds of the Association stand as follows: 


Regular Fund $6,835.30 
Permanent Fund 4,061.00 
Index Fund 1,251.40 
Memoirs Fund 27.23 


This makes a total of $12,174.93, of which $11,600.37 is drawing interest in four savings 
accounts (New Haven Savings Bank, Connecticut Savings Bank of New Haven, Second 
National Bank of New Haven, and First National Bank and Trust Co., New Haven). The 
$6,835.30 of the Regular Fund is divided between a checking account with a balance of 
$574.56 and a savings account of $6,260.74. 

The annual surplus of the Association amounts to $1,367.58. It appears that during the 
past five years, the Regular and Permanent Fund of the Association have been increased by 
$3,796.94. Inasmuch as the principal part of this increase appears in the Regular or Operating 
Fund, the treasurer recommends that from the latter fund a sum of $1,000.00 be transferred 
to the Memoir Fund and an additional $2,000.00 be transferred to the Permanent Fund. The 
treasurer, in offering his resignation, wishes to thank the officers and members of the Associa- 
tion for their wholehearted cooperation which has made his five years of stewardship a pleas- 
ure as well as an honor. 

REGULAR FuND 
Gross Receipts 


Membership dues: 
American Anthropological Association: 
1936. $ 26.20 
130.90 
3,448.25 
388.80 $3,994.15 
American Ethnological Society......... $1,279.00 
Anthropological Society of Washington..... .. 220.00 
Sale of Publications... . .$ 860.47 
Reimbursements. . . . . 343 .52 
Reprint Series...... 84.33 
Interest (Regular Fund only)............ a 132.95 $ 7,284.42 


$12,759.98 


REPORT 


Gross Disbursements 
American Anthropologist: 
George Banta Publishing Company 


Printing and Illustrating. . . $3 , 200.80 
Distribution. . . . 283.36 
Storage, Insurance... 70.25 
Reprints... .. 395 .28 
Editor’s Expenses. . . 
Treasurer’s Expenses. 
Secretary’s Expenses. . 
Pacific Division of American Anthropological Association 
Cash on hand, November 30, 1938..... 
Resources 
Cash on hand, November 30, 1938... . 
Due from dues: 
1938: American Anthropological Association $162.00 
American Ethnological Society 85.00 
Central States Branch... . 65.00 
Due from sales. . 
Due from reimbursements. 
Liabilities 
Membership dues for 1938 already paid. . 
Net excess resources over liabilities... . 
PERMANENT FUND 
Receipts 
Balance (savings account and bonds), Dec. 1, 1937.... 
Investments 
Cash in savings account, November 30, 1938... 
INDEX FuND 
Receipts 
Balance December 1, 1937................ 
Investments 


Cash in savings account, November 30, 1938... 
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$3,949.89 
.$1, 103.26 
605.85 
240.68 
25.00 $ 5,924.68 
6,835.30 
$12,759.98 
$6,835.30 
$ 312.00 
78.34 
143.13 $ 533.47 
$7 ,368.77 
$ 388.80 
6,979.97 $7,368.77 
$4,056.85 
99.89 $4,156.74 
$ 95.74 
4,061.00 $4,156.74 
$1,232.84 
18.56 $1,251.40 
$1,251.40 
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Memorrs FunpD 


Receipts 
Cash in savings account, December 1, 1937.. .$ 788.74 
Interest on savings......... ; ..$ 10.47 
Royalty from book “American Indian Life”. . . . .. J. 13.47 $ 802.21 


Disbursements 


*Memoir #49 (Jenks)... .. ...-$189.55 

*Memoir #50 (Wyman & Kluckhohn) 

*Memoir #51 (Mera)......... 

Cash in savings account, November 30, 1938.... : we 27.23 $ 802.21 


* The other half of Memoir #49 was paid by A. E. Jenks. Clyde Kluckhohn paid $100.00 
toward publication of his Memoir #50. For Memoir #51, the Laboratory of Anthropology 
paid $356.74. Elsie Clews Parsons paid for other half of Memoir #52. 


NEtT EXPENDITURES AGAINST 1938 BUDGET 


Allowed Spent Balance 
Secretary’s expenses*. . . $ 200.00 $ 194.55 $ 5.45 
Editor’s expenses: 
Editor’s assistant... . 960 .00 960 .00 --— 
Office expenses... .. 200 .00 143 .26 56.74 
1,160.00 1,103.26 56.74 
Treasurer’s expenses: 
Treasurer’s assistant. 480 .00 470.00 10.00 
Office expenses. 100 .00 99.50 50 
Membership charges......... 25.00 11.35 13.65 
605 .00 580.85 24.15 
American Anthropologist: 
Printing and Illustrating. . . 3,300.00 3,119.80 180.20 
Distribution. ....... 300 .00 283 .56 16.44 
Storage, Insurance... .. 85.00 70.25 14.75 
3,935.00 3,670.39 264.61 
American Council of Learned Societies. . . ' 35.00 25.00 10.00 


* Budgeted to include the President’s expenses, if any. 


REPORT 


REGULAR RECURRENT INCOME AND EXPENDITURES 


Net Income 


1935 

Memb. dues collected directly at $6 (less sub- 

scription commissions) (AAA)... $3,550.64 
Memb. dues from Central States Branch and 

affiliated societies. .. .. 1,509.00 

Total dues....... 5,059 .64 
Sale of Anthropologist and Memoirs 366.54 
Sale of Reprint Series 43.86 
Interest (Regular Fund only). . 122.05 

Totals... $5,592.09 


Net Expenditures 


American Anthropologist, printing and illus- 


trations: 
No. 4 of preceding year 745 .87 
Nos. 1-4 of year 2,613.89 


Anthropologist and Memoirs (distrib., stor- 
age, insur., net cost gratis reprints): 


1934... ssa 58.88 
1935. 559.01 
1936. 7.08 
1937 7.08 
1938 
1939 
1940. 

Totals..... $ 632.05 

Memoirs (print. and illus. paid by Association) 

(Regular Fund)... 232.32 
Total account publications. ... $4,224.13 

Sec’y, Treas., and Ed.’s offices. . . . $1,598.89 

American Council of Learned Societies. 25.00 

Pacific Division of AAA. . 

Anthropological Reprint Series 122.55 
Totals..... $5,970.57 
Surplus carried over or deficit. — 378.48 
Annual surplus or deficit. . . 440.43 


1936 


, 744.74 
1,760.25 


504.99 
375.24 
140.24 
104.00 


$6,124.47 


i) 

ow 
w 


wn 


362.25 


$ 362.25 


$3,115.68 


_ 


, 876.50 


,652 .08 
,064.65 


46.60 
99.51 


$6,862.84 


2,820.91 


$2,820.91 


526.37 


$ 526.37 


1938 


$3,994.15 


1,869.00 


5,863.15 
860.47 
84.33 
132.95 


$6,940.90 


3,119.80 


$3,119.80 


$3,670.39 


$1,723.56 $1,789.30 $1,878.66 
25.00 25.00 25.00 
16.11 

185.00 
$5,049.24 $5,161.58 $5,590.16 
1,075.23 1,701.26 1,350.74 
1,068.15 1,694.18 1,367.58 


Respectfully submitted, 


CorneELIus Oscoop, Treasurer 
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REPORT OF AUDITING COMMITTEE 


The undersigned, appointed as Auditing Committee by the President, report that they 
have examined the Treasurer’s accounts as submitted for the fiscal year 1938, and find them 
correct. 


CLARK WISSLER, GEORGE VAILLANT, DUNCAN STRONG 
REPORT OF EDITOR 


The publication record for 1938 includes the AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST (765 pages) 
and three Memorrs, No. 50, by Wyman and Kluckhohn, No. 51, by Mera, and No. 52, by 
Opler. No. 51 was also designated “‘Contributions from the Laboratory of Anthropology, 3.” 
Our policy for the last five years has been to help authors get out their materials by sharing 
the burden of cost with them. This has usually been arranged on a half and half basis. This 
plan has its advantages for the Association as well inasmuch as by sharing the cost we have 
made our relatively small sum for Mremorrs suffice to bring out a fairly large number of 
Memoirs in this five year period. 

I wish also to report on the success of our Anthropological Reprint Series (i.e., reprints 
of out of print articles and current articles for which there is special demand). This series 
was initiated in 1935 at the suggestion of Dr R. H. Lowie. That there was need for just such 
service is attested by the sale of 1411 copies of these reprints up to the end of this year. It 
had not been the thought of the Association that this series should be self-sustaining, but it 
has turned out that it is. Our cost of reprinting was $307.55, our net sales total $337.77, giving 
us a small profit, and it may be noted, several hundred copies are still available for sale. I 
recommend that this service be continued and that other articles as well be reprinted. 

I come now to a matter of which I write with some reluctance. I have served as your 
Editor for five years and now ask to be relieved of this duty. When I took over the editorship 
at the beginning of 1934, I set five years as my span, provided the Association cared to con- 
tinue me in the office for that long. I feel that I should like to hold to that initial decision. 
It seems to me that five years is all a man can reasonably give to the task, and that after that 
the temptation to become perfunctory is strong. I do not want to succumb to this. It has been 
an honor and a pleasure to serve as Editor, but I ask now to be replaced. I cannot neglect this 
opportunity to express my thanks for the uniform and kindly helpfulness shown by authors, 
reviewers, and others in our joint enterprise. 

Following the custom of my editorial predecessors, I have seen the first issue of the 
AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST for 1939 through the press. This, I hope, will permit the new 
Editor to take charge with the least inconvenience to himself. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Leste Sprer, Editor 
Council voted to accept the report of the Editor. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


After the proposed slate was submitted by the Nominating Committee the Council 
voted to accept the recommendations and requested that they be presented to the Annual 
Meeting for election. This report was presented by the chairman, C. Wissler. 

Council voted that the 68 new applications for membership in the Association be accepted. 

The presiding officer appointed the following members to serve as the Committee on Reso- 
lutions: J. M. Cooper (chairman), F.-C. Cole, G. C. Vaillant. 

The Secretary presented correspondence from the late Dr. T. Wingate Todd asking that 
Dr W. M. Krogman be authorized by the Association to act as their representative on the 
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Committee of Anthropometric Interests of the American Association of Physical Anthropolo- 
gists, with power to act for the American Anthropological Association. Council voted approval. 

The Association was cordially invited by the University of Chicago, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, and Field Museum to hold the 1939 annual meeting in Chicago. Council accepted the 
invitation and voted to hold the 1939 meeting in Chicago. 

Correspondence was read by M. J. Herskovits relating to the possibility of inviting 
the International Congress of Anthropological and Ethnological Sciences to meet in the U.S.A. 
in 1942. Council voted to have M. J. Herskovits and W. M. Krogman serve as a committee 
and to report to the Council at the next annual meeting. 

Correspondence from Mortimer Graves of the American Council of Learned Societies was 
read by the Secretary, dealing with a proposed memorial to Dr Berthold Laufer. 

A proposed resolution concerning the Freedom of Science was read to the Council. A 
motion to refer this resolution to the Committee on Resolutions, with the Council’s approval 
in principle and referred to the Committee for editing and presentation at the Annual Meet- 
ing, was adopted. After further discussion, requested by the Committee on Resolutions, it was 
moved and adopted by the Council that the personnel of this Committee be enlarged to include 
the officers of the Association. 


ANNUAL MEETING, DECEMBER 29, 2:00 P.M. 


Second Vice-President John M. Cooper presided. Two hundred seventy members were 
present. 

The Nominating Committee (Wissler, chairman, Kidder, Linton) presented its report. 
After the nominations had been presented, the following officers, Council members, and 
representatives to councils and associations were unanimously elected: 

President, Diamond Jenness 

First Vice-President, John M. Cooper (1939) 

Second Vice-President, Earnest A. Hooton (1939-1940) 

Third Vice-President, Wm. Duncan Strong (1939-1941) 

Fourth Vice-President, Ruth F. Benedict (1939-1942) 

Secretary, Frank M. Setzler 

Treasurer, Bella Weitzner 

Editor, Ralph Linton 

Associate Editors: M. J. Herskovits, F. H. H. Roberts, Jr., Melville Jacobs. 

Executive Committee: R. Redfield, E. C. Parsons, R. H. Lowie. 


Council 


Members for term to 1942 inclusive: C. Amsden, K. Bartlett, H. Beyer, P. A. Brannon, 
J. O. Brew, G. G. Brown, K. M. Chapman, F. E. Clements, H. S. Colton, J. M. Cooper, 
L. S. Cressman, T. Deuel, K. P. Emory, G. Engerrand, R. Flannery, A. H. Gayton, J. P. 
Gillin, H. S. Gladwin, J. B. Griffin, C. E. Guthe, H. U. Hall, E. S. Handy, A. Hansen, C. L. 
Hay, W. W. Hill, L. W. Jenkins, I. T. Kelly, A. V. Kidder, O. LaFarge, A. Lesser, T. M. N. 
Lewis, J. Lips, E. Loeb, E. H. Morris, M. E. Opler, C. Osgood, H. Powdermaker, V. F. Ray, 
W. A. Ritchie, F. H. H. Roberts, Jr., I. Rouse, H. C. Shetrone, J. B. Stetsou, S. Tax, H. 
Turney-High, W. L. Warner, B. Weitzner, G. Weltfish, G. D. Williams, F. R. Wulsin. 

Members for term to 1941 inclusive: B. Aginsky, C. M. Arensberg, M. F. Ashley-Mon- 
tagu, H. G. Barnett, R. B. Bean, H. B. Collins, Jr., B. Cummings, F. Densmore, A. C. L. 
Donohugh, F. H. Douglas, H. E. Driver, P. Drucker, F. Eggan, L. C. Eiseley, R. G. Fisher, 
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W. H. Gilbert, Jr., A. Goldenweiser, C. W. M. Hart, G. G. Heye, E. A. Hoebel, E. A. Hooton, 
A. E. Hudson, A. R. Kelly, H. Kelly, A. Kidder, 2d, H. W. Krieger, W. M. Krogman, S. K. 
Lothrop, R. C. Mackaye, J. G. McAllister, T. D. McCown, W. C. McKern, H. S. Mekeel, H. 
Miner, M. A. Mook, H. L. Movius, Jr, P. Nash, R. L. Olson, R. Redfield, D. Rodnick, H. L. 
Shapiro, J. K. Shryock, V. J. Smith, F. G. Speck, L. Spier, W. S. Stallings, Jr, W. D. Wallis, 
L. Ward, H. N. Wardle, W. R. Wedel, R. Zingg. 

Members for term to 1940 inclusive: S. A. Barrett, R. L. Beals, M. W. Beckwith, R. F. 
Benedict, C. W. Bishop, D. D. Brand, M. Butler, C. S. Coon, C. A. DuBois, M. M. Edei, 
W. N. Fenton, G. R. Fox, E. F. Greenman, E. Gunther, B. Haile, A. I. Hallowell, D. G. 
Haring, E. W. Haury, J. Henry, M. J. Herskovits, G. Herzog, E. B. Howard, W. W. Howells, 
A. E. Jenks, N. M. Judd, R. Kennedy, E. Kopta, F. de Laguna, R. Linton, D. Mandelbaum, 
J. C. McGregor, P. A. Means, H. P. Mera, N. Morss, J. L. Nusbaum, L. M. O’Neale, L. 
Outhwaite, W. Z. Park, A. C. Parker, H. Pollock, R. H. Post, J. H. Provinse, F. G. Rainey, 
G. Reichard, H. H. Roberts, M. J. Rogers, L. Satterthwaite, Jr, C. C. Seltzer, L. Sharp, 
J. H. Steward, M. W. Stirling, R. J. Terry, M. Titiev, R. Underhill, B. L. Whorf, A. Woodward. 

Members for term to 1939 inclusive: M. Andrade, W. C. Bennett, G. A. Black, L. Bloom- 
field, P. H. Buck, R. Bunzel, D. Byers, W. B. Cline, D. S. Davidson, H. Field, R. Fortune, 
L. Foster, E. W. Gifford, E. A. Golomshtok, W. D. Hambly, L. Havemeyer, H. Hoijer, M. 
Jacobs, D. Jenness, F. Johnson, C. R. Keyes, C. Kluckhohn, T. F. McIlwraith, R. McKennan, 
P. S. Martin, J. A. Mason, M. Mead, W. K. Moorehead, G. P. Murdock, P. H. Nesbitt, E. C. 
Parsons, O. Ricketson, H. B. Roberts, A. H. Schultz, D. Scott, F. M. Setzler, W. D. Strong, 
G. C. Vaillant, C. F. Voegelin, W. S. Webb, H. Webster, L. A. White, C. C. Willoughby, 
W. J. Wintemberg, G. Woodbury. 

Past Presidents (ipso facto members of the Council). F. Boas, F.-C. Cole, F. W. Hodge, 
A. Hrdlicka, A. L. Kroeber, R. H. Lowie, G. G. MacCurdy, N. C. Nelson, E. Sapir, H. J. 
Spinden, J. R. Swanton, A. M. Tozzer, C. Wissler. 

Representative to Social Science Research Council: R. H. Lowie (1939-1941). 

Representative to American Council of Learned Societies: Franz Boas (1939-1942). 

Representatives to National Research Council: J. A. Mason, Wendell C. Bennett, Fay- 
cooper Cole (1939-1942). 

Representatives to Section H, A.A.A.S.: E. A. Hooton, C. Osgood (1939). 

The Budget Committee presented the following recommendations for 1939: 

1. Secretary’s expenses: 


2. Editor’s expenses: 


3. Treasurer’s expenses: 

4, American Anthropologist: 
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300.00 
5. Transfer Treasurer’s and Editor’s offices to New York City...... 50.00 50.00 
7. American Council of Learned Societies....................... , 35.00 35.00 


The Budget Committee further recommended that $800.00 be allotted from the Memoir 
Fund for the publication of Memoirs during the year 1939. 

It was voted that the budget as recommended be approved and adopted. 

The following resolutions were presented by the Committee on Resolutions (Cooper, 
chairman, Cole, Vaillant; for one resolution this Committee was enlarged to include the 
officers of the Association) and all were unanimously adopted: 

1. Whereas the prime requisites of science are the honest and unbiased search for truth 
and the freedom to proclaim such truth when discovered and known, and 

Whereas anthropology in many countries is being conscripted and its data distorted and 
misinterpreted to serve the cause of an unscientific racialism rather than the cause of truth: 

Be it resolved, that the American Anthropological Association repudiates such racialism 
and adheres to the following statement of facts: 

(1) Race involves the inheritance of similar physical variations by large groups of man- 
kind, but its psychological and cultural connotations, if they exist, have not been ascertained 
by science. 

(2) The terms “Aryan” and “Semitic” have no racial significance whatsoever. They 
simply denote linguistic families. 

(3) Anthropology provides no scientific basis for discrimination against any people on the 
ground of racial inferiority, religious affiliation, or linguistic heritage. 

2. Be it resolved, that the American Anthropological Association hereby wishes to express 
its sincere appreciation for the manner in which Dr. Leslie Spier, as Editor, and Dr. Cornelius 
Osgood, as Treasurer, have given of their time and enthusiasm in maintaining the strength 
of the Association in membership and publication. 

We feel that all must realize the sacrifices made by both of these officers in extending our 
members and keeping the “Anthropologist” at a level which has been a constant stimulus to 
scholarship. 

3. Be it resolved, that the Association express the following to the President and Trustees 
of Western Reserve University: 

The American Anthropological Association has learned with deep regret of the death of 
Professor T. Wingate Todd. 

The great contributions of Professor Todd have advanced anthropological science and 
have made Western Reserve one of the outstanding institutions in the field of Physical 
Anthropology. 

The collections of skeletal material are unrivalled in the world and it is our hope that they 
may be retained intact, and the brilliant work inaugurated by Professor Todd be continued 
as a major interest and fitting memorial. 

4. Be it resolved, that the American Anthropological Association expresses its deep ap- 
preciation of the courtesy and hospitality extended to its members by the New York Academy 
of Sciences. 


€ 
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5. Be it resolved, that the American Anthropological Association with profound regret 
takes cognizance of the decease, during the year, of the following members and that its 
sincere condolences are transmitted to their surviving relatives: 


Amos Butler (Founder) 
G. B. Grinnell 
Thomas Lee 

R. Lehman-Nitsche 
Frank Logan 
Truman Michelson 
Rev. A. G. Morice 
J. E. Pearce 

T. Wingate Todd 
G. A. West 

H. U. Williams 


6. Be it resolved, that at the opening session the Association sends to Dr. E. Sapir, Presi- 
dent, its cheeriest greetings and wishes that he were with them. 


PROGRAM 
TUESDAY, DECEMBER 27TH 
American Folkiore Society 
1:00 P.M. 

Annual Meeting 


J. M. Carrrere, The Provenience of the French Folklore of Missouri. 
G. P. Jackson, Did American Spiritual Folk Songs Develop First in New England? 
H. Hapert, Interviewing Ballad Singers in the Eastern States. 
W. R. Bascom, Relationship of Yoruba Folklore to Divining. 
4:30 P.M. 


Council Meeting, American Folklore Society 


American Anthropological Association 


8:00 P.M. 


Joun GILttn, The Life History in Acculturation Studies of the Lac du Flambeau Chippewa. 
ALEXANDER GRIGOLIA, Mutual Aid and Competition in the Caucasus, 
WILLARD Z. Park, Cultural Change in Northern Colombia. 

WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 28TH 


American Anthropological Association 


9:00 A.M. 
Symposium on Recent Ethnological Theory 


CiypE KLuckHonn, An Empirical Method for studying the Acquisition of Culture by In- 
dividuals. 
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A. LEssER, Problems versus subject matter as Directives of Research. 

Joun M. Cooper, Cultural Sequences and the Marginal Peoples. 

M. J. Herskovits, The Study of Primitive Economic Life: Technology, Sociology or Eco- 
nomics. 

RutH BunzeEL, Types of Economic Mechanisms and the Structure of Society. 

Rut# BENepict, Culture and Personality. 


2:00 P.M. 
American Anthropological Association 
R. J. Sutitvan, S.J., Temporal Concepts of the Ten’a. 
G. E. Stmupson, Haitian Magic. 
R. Beats, Northwest Mexico and the Southwestern Culture Area. 
G. WELTFISH, Methods and Scope of the Study of Material Culture. 
G. Devereux, The Logical Foundations for Certain Anthropological Theories. 


Linguistic Society of America 
M. Swapes#, Problems of Mohican Phonology. 
C. F. Vorce.tn, Hidatsa-Crow Sound Correspondences. 
B. L. Wuorr, The “Parts of Speech” in Hopi. 
C. Hocxett, The Stress System of Southern Ojibwa. 
G. Herzoc, Culture Changes Reflected in Pima Vocabulary. 
J. AtpEN Mason, Current Opinions on the Groupings of Middle American Languages. 


4:30 P.M. 


Council Meeting of the American Anthropological Association 


8:00 P.M. 
Informal Reception and Smoker 
Roosevelt Memorial, American Museum of Natural History 
Given by Section of Anthropology of the New York Academy of Sciences 
G. C. VaILLant, Documentation and Mexican Archaeology (Lantern). 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 29TH 
American Anthropological Association 
9:00 A.M. 


E. M. Logs, The Relationship Between Kin and Affinal Marriages among Primitive Peoples. 

P. Nasu, A Method for the Study of Acculturation. 

F. L. W. Ricuarpson, Jk, Human Geography Supplements Anthropology. 

M. Trrtev, What is a Lineage? 

T. F. McIiwratts, Bella Coola Social Organization. 

R, UNDERHILL, Dream Power and Ritual in Papago Ceremony. 

G. Devereux, Mohave Culture and Personality. 

A. H. Mastow, A Psychological Study of the Northern Blackfoot Indians: The Rorschach 
Method as a Tool in Personality Research Among Primitive Peoples. 

A.1. HALLOWELL, An Experimental Investigation of a Series of Berens River Indians (Lantern). 
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B. Kioprer, Personality Investigation and its Variables as Shown by Tests of Berens River 
Indians (By invitation). 


2:00 P.M. 


Annual Meeting of the American Anthropological Association 


. A. Wrescuuorr, The Ritual Murder of the King in Southeast Africa. 
D. M. Spencer, Notes on Certain Religious Cults in Fiji Islands. 

T. BERNARD, Historical Growth of Tibetan Culture. 

B. MisHxin, Land Tenure in an Andean Village. 

R. L. SHarp, Land as Totem in Northeast Australia. 

C. W. M. Hart, Australian Hordes and American Bands, A Comparison. 
W. N. Fenton, An Herbarium from the Allegany Senecas. 

N. Know .es, Post Columbian Torture in Southeastern North America. 
V. F. Ray, War Dance Patterns in the Plateau. 

R. FLANNERY, The Shaking-tent Rite among the Montagnais of James Bay. 
P. KrrcuHorr, New Developments in Mexican Anthropology. 


7:00 P.M. 
Annual Dinner 


E. C. Parsons, Relations between Ethnology and Archaeology in the Southwest. 
E. Sapir, The Anthropologist and the Linguist (Presidential Address). (Given by F. Boas) 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 30TH 
9:00 A.M. 
American Anthropological Association 


D. BRanD, Manioc: A Native New World Cultivated Plant. 
Jorre, Patterns of Food Preservation Among North American Indians. 


Zo 


Society for American Archaeology 


. Buck, Polynesian Drums (Lantern). 

*, E. CLEMENTS, Outline of Oklahoma Archaeology. 

*, DE Lacuna, Eskimo and Ten’a Lamps and Cooking Pots (Lantern). 

P. S. Marttn, Recent Excavations in Basket Maker Sites in Southwestern Colorado (Lantern). 
L. C. E1sELEy, Evidences of a Pre-Ceramic Cultural Horizon in Smith County, Kansas. 

W. A. Rircute, The Point Peninsula Culture, a Major Woodland Manifestation (Lantern). 


2:00 P.M. 
Society for American Archaeology 


D. B. Stout, Remarks on the Huastec Collection in the American Museum (Lantern). 

L. SATTERTHWAITE, JR, Two Types of Southern Maya Ball Courts (Lantern). 

F. M. Cresson, JR, Maya Pottery Periods at Piedras Negras, Guatemala (Lantern). 

D. Horton, A Technological Study of Pottery from Santa Marta, Colombia (Lantern). 

H. J. SprnpEN, Archaeological Survey of the Northern Andes (Lantern). 

P. B. CANDELA, Blood-Group Determinations upon the Bones of 30 Aleutian Mummies 
(Lantern). 

A. R. Ketty, Archaeology in the National Park Service. 
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American Folklore Society in conjunction with Modern Language Association 
2:00 P.M. 


R. S. Boces, The Present Status of Folklore Studies in Mexico. 

GerorcE Herzoe, African Patterning in United States Negro Names. 

Joun M. Umate, The Traditional Hymns of the Amish of Northern Indiana. 
L. J. Davipson, Tales the Trapper Told. 

SvEN LILyeBLAD, The Organization of Folklore Research in Sweden. 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF WASHINGTON 


The anthropological Society of Washington at its annual meeting held January 17, 1939, 
elected the following officers for the ensuing year: President, Henry B. Collins, Jr.; Vice- 
President, George S. Duncan; Secretary, Regina Flannery; Treasurer, T. Dale Stewart; Mem- 
bers of the Board of Managers, C. W. Bishop, H. W. Krieger, F. M. Setzler, J. H. Stewart, 
W. R. Wedel. 

A report of the membership and activities of the Society since the last annual meeting 
follows. 


Membership: 


18 


The Society sustained a very grave loss in the death of one of its most active members 
and past presidents, Dr Truman Michelson, and in the deaths of two highly regarded mem- 
bers, Dr George Bird Grinnell and Dr Warren King Moorehead. 

Members elected during the year’ were: Miss Eva Bielouss, Mr William Jenkins, Dr 
Ruth Underhill, Dr Edward Ward, all active members. 

The Treasurer’s report is as follows: 


Funds invested in Perpetual Building Association. . unos . .$1453.42 
21 shares Washington Sanitary Improvement Co. par : value $10 } per 

2shares Washington Sanitary Housing Co. par value $100 pershare... 200.00 


Bills outstanding: 


To American Anthropological Association. .......... $85 .00 
To treasurer. . 3.61 

$96.11 
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Papers presented before the regular meetings of the Society were as follows: 

January 18, 1939, 676th meeting, ““The Controversy on the Origin of Syphilis and its 
Significance in American Archeology,” by Dr T. D. Stewart, U. S. National Museum. 

February 15, 1938, 677th meeting, ‘““The Montagnais of Western Labrador,” by Regina 
Flannery, Catholic University of America. 

March 15, 1938, 678th meeting, ““Representations of White Men in the Art of Primitive 
Peoples,” by Dr Julius Lips, Howard University. 

April 26, 1938, 679th meeting, “Archeology: Its Aims, Purposes, and Present Trends,” 
by Frank H. H. Roberts, Jr., Bureau of American Ethnology. 

October 18, 1939, 680th meeting, ‘“The Social Customs and Ceremonies of the South 
African Bantu,” by Dr Winfred Overholser, Superintendent of St. Elizabeth’s Hospital. 

November 15, 1938, 681st meeting, “The Rise and Development of the Maya Old 
Empire,” by Dr Sylvanus G. Morley, Carnegie Institution. 

December 20, 1938, 682nd meeting, “Egypt, The Cradle of Civilization,” by Dr George S. 
Duncan, American University. 


REGINA FLANNERY, Secretary 


BOOK REVIEWS 


NORTH AND SOUTH AMERICA 


Son of Old Man Hat, a Navaho Autobiography recorded by WALTER Dyk. (378 pp. 
$3.50. New York, Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1938.) 


The life story of Left Handed, who was reared by Old Man Hat, his father’s 
older clan brother, from the time of his birth in 1868 until his marriage some twenty 
years later, recorded as translated by Dr Dyk’s interpreter, gave this reviewer no 
opportunity for adverse criticism. Previous writers on the Navaho have sadly neg- 
lected giving sufficient concrete data to show how far and in what directions in- 
dividuals deviate from the ideal behavior patterns of their society. This story offers 
the most considerable body of such concrete data yet published, not only with re- 
spect to the narrator himself but also for the many other individuals mentioned by 
him. A perusal of most of the previous literature might lead one to picture the 
Navaho as a people “walking in beauty,” adhering rigidly to their ideals. Here we 
find them intensely human, and as we who know them as friends and companions 
are fond of saying so “essentially Navaho” (which is only another way of express- 
ing their kinship with the common human). The story is fairly typical for it “fits” 
well with my experience, with that of others I have talked with, and moreover with 
a briefer autobiography of an old Navaho of the Ramah-Atarque area, recorded 
by Dr Clyde Kluckhohn, which he kindly allowed me to read. 

Dr Sapir says in the foreward that this book “is not a cultural museum.” Never- 
theless, it is packed with ethnologic information set in context with Navaho life. 
I was impressed by this after reading only the first four pages, for in this brief con- 
fine there are interesting bits concerning infant feeding, polygyny, kinship, former 
slave keeping, diet, individual ritual observances, and beliefs about lightning! Much 
is confirmatory of what has been published before, some extends that knowledge, 
and there is much on subjects which are yet to be studied by the ethnologist. All 
of the latter cannot be mentioned here, but four will be given as illustrations. 

Dr Hill has given us an excellent account of Navaho agricultural and hunting 
methods, but the most important single item of their economic life, sheep and goat 
raising, is described only by widely scattered bits. Their dependence on these ani- 
mals and methods of herding and breeding are brought out here. The same might be 
said for horse culture and the lesser factor of cattle. 

More has been written about Navaho ceremonials than about any other phase 
of their life but the social aspects of ceremonials have only been mentioned without 
analysis. There is a wealth of such material in this book, and some data on participa- 
tion, a subject only recently put on a firm scientific basis. 

One question frequently asked of the ethnologist by interested friends is “what 
are the practical procedures for regulating life in polygynous Navaho families, and 
is there much jealousy and bickering?” I fear that previously the ethnologist could 
answer only on the basis of his immediate acquaintance with individual families 
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without generalization. This story tells much of the emotional stresses and attempts 
at adjustment thereto accompanying polygyny. 

Sex education of children, beliefs regarding sexual events, and the way the 
Navaho approach and deal with them are only beginning to be studied by field 
workers. This autobiography is one of the few published which is truly frank with 
regard to the acquiring of sex knowledge and experience. There are many answers 
to the question “How do the Navaho make love?” 

It is to be hoped that someone will someday record and publish the life story of a 
younger male Navaho, in order to fill in the gap in time and change of culture be- 
tween the end of this story about 1888 and the present. Informative data on ac- 
culturation would undoubtedly be brought out by comparison. The only lack which 
this reviewer felt in reading Old Man Hai was a map showing the approximate 
locations of the many place names mentioned by Left Handed in describing his 
peregrinations and changes of residence. 

LELAND C. WYMAN 


Boston UNIVERSITY 


The Agricultural and Hunting Methods of the Navaho Indians. W. W. Hut. (Yale 
University Publications in Anthropology, No. 18, 194 pp., 4 pls. 12 figs. $2.50. 
New Haven: Yale University Press, 1938.) 


A Brief History of Navajo Silversmithing. ARTHUR WooDWARD. (Museum of North- 
ern Arizona, Bulletin No. 14. 78 pp., frontispiece, 14 figs. $1.85. Flagstaff: 
Northern Arizona Society of Science and Art, 1938.) 


Navaho Life of Yesterday and Today. KATHARINE LUOMALA. (United States Depart- 
ment of the Interior, National Park Service. 115 pp., 7 pls. Berkeley: mimeo- 
graphed.) 


A friend of mine is wont to complain: ‘‘Ever since Matthews the Navaho have 
done nothing but ‘walk in beauty’.” Certainly it is true that since the appearance 
of the Franciscan Fathers Ethnologic Dictionary almost everything published on 
this people (save one important contribution to knowledge of their social organiza- 
tion and two major studies on weaving) has concerned itself with their ceremonial 
life. Dr Hill’s monograph reminds us most effectively that the Navaho have to 
make a living. 

He begins indeed with succinct, generalized accounts of the annual cycle and the 
daily round of life (and in passing disposes effectively of the myth of Navaho 
nomadism). These form an admirably distinct background to the detailed presenta- 
tion of agricultural and hunting methods (both technologic and ritual). These dis- 
cussions not only have the merits of lucid organization and fullness and sharpness 
of detail; they also make significant contributions of a theoretical order. His prac- 
tice of recording scrupulously initials of informants where divergences in accounts 
occur gives a rather concrete picture of range of knowledge and extent of variation 
in belief. The fact that he has also listed his informants by locality makes possible 
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some rough inductions as to the sub-areas of Navaho culture. This important prob- 
lem has never before advanced beyond the realm of impression and speculation. The 
four sub-areas (the extreme western and the extreme eastern sections of the Navaho 
country, the del Muerto-de Chelly-Nazlini district, and the Canoncito area) which 
Hill’s data suggest are very much in accord with the reviewer’s field evidence. This, 
however, also indicates the differentiation (to quite varying degrees) of the following 
sub-areas: Navajo Mountain, Danoff-Two Wells, Ramah-Atarque, and Puerticito- 
Alamo. 

The present reviewer definitely believes in reviews which are dispassionately 
outspoken. But, after several extremely careful readings of this monograph, he can 
find almost nothing at which he can, in all honesty, cavil. It is his impression that 
Dr Hill’s treatment of the ritual aspects of agriculture and hunting is a shade less 
definitive than the economic and technological. For example, Tschopik and I have a 
good deal of material on the various Hunting Ways which Hill does not duplicate. 
Nevertheless I should like, in the same breath, to express my admiration for the 
amplitude of detail with which the author covers the little ritual acts of individuals 
in daily life which heretofore have, unhappily, seldom been mentioned in the printed 
word. There are, perhaps, a few trivial matters with which one could take issue, but 
but I shall note only one: the word “shaman” as applied to Navaho ritual practi- 
tioners seems unfortunate and unwarranted. 

Little space remains in which to discuss what is probably the most meaningful 
portion of the work for the general anthropologist: the concluding chapter which 
includes two sections—“The Ritualization of Everyday Behavior” and “Navaho 
Culture in Relation to Neighboring Cultures.” I must content myself with stating 
that these essays seem to me to maintain the extremely high standard of the volume 
as a whole and to point out the central conclusions. Hill’s first generalization in at- 
tempting to explain the function of ritual among the Navaho (“... rituals are 
found integrated into any given complex of procedures at points where uncertainties 
due to environmental factors are neither explained nor controlled, and at points 
where technical proficiency of scientific knowledge are unequal to the task at hand’’) 
checks with Malinowski’s postulation (in his contribution to the Needham volume) 
of this as a more or less universal human uniformity. With Hill’s assertion of the 
social réle of ritual in Navaho culture it is also easy to agree. His third suggestion, 
however, (“...man must have release from the specific exactments of his cul- 
ture’), seems less acceptable as applied to the Navzho. Only hunting rituals (and 
to some extent those of war) seem to afford any basis for this hypothesis, and even 
here one can give only a qualified assent. 

The comparative section is an imposing distributional survey in the Spier man- 
ner. He concludes as follows: 

“Tt appears that the material and economic culture of the Navaho is funda- 
mentally t hatof the Great Basin, but shows a definite influence from Plains culture 
in some past time. Upon this fundamental Great Basin culture generalized Pueblo 
traits form a superficial layer.” Thus Spier’s brilliant intimation in “Some Problems 
Arising from the Cultural Position of the Havasupai” is vindicated. 
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Dr Woodward’s little book, though—in at least some senses—much more 
limited in scope, is also an impressive piece of work. He does not deal at all with 
the technology of silver-smithing. He reviews the history of this craft among the 
Navaho, adding some striking new evidence, and searches for clues as to the origin 
of characteristic ornaments. This survey is far from being limited in scope, geo- 
graphically, for he ranges from many tribes of the East, Southeast, and Plains to 
the turquoise mines of Nevada. Woodward’s treatment of the use of silver by the 
Eastern tribes was, to this reviewer, most informing. And his thesis that certain 
features of Navaho silver stem ultimately from ideas introduced by Europeans 
along the eastern seaboard was made very plausible. Woodward’s data indicate 
that the Navaho began to work silver between 1853 and 1858. His final generaliza- 
tion as to the origin of ornament forms is: “The ancestry of Navajo silver ornament 
forms has its roots in the silver trade jewelry distributed to the tribes east of the 
Mississippi river after 1750, and in the Mexican-Spanish costume ornaments and 
bridle trappings of the late 18th and early nineteenth centuries.” 

The results of Woodward’s library research are supplemented by some very good 
field material supplied by Richard van Valkenburgh (and a statement from one in- 
formant obtained by Mrs Colton). These field notes are excellent as far as they go 
and they contain extremely significant material, but the reviewer’s only regret about 
this monograph is that Woodward’s valuable data are not set firmly in the context 
of an intensive field study, both of the total technology and of Navaho traditions. 
As it stands, however, it is more than a most useful contribution to our knowledge 
of the subject. Its intensive ransacking of books and newspapers must put most 
anthropologists to shame. The number and variety of original sources utilized is 
perfectly amazing. And not only the significant bits of information but also the gen- 
eral change in perspective which has emerged therefrom should stimulate the pro- 
fession generally to fuller use of these resources. 

Dr. Luomala’s compilation was “‘written for the needs of the National Park 
Service,” but will also be useful to the general student of anthropology who wishes 
to get within a brief space a reasonably accurate picture of the Navaho. But just be- 
cause we have lacked a satisfactory general account rather numerous slips in detail 
seem regrettable. I shall document this statement by a few examples chosen almost 
at random. One can (contrary to page 1) “expect to see”” many Navaho south of the 
Little Colorado River in more than one locality. Wissler (1922) hardly seems the 
most appropriate authority to cite on the physical anthropology of the American 
Indian (page 9). Luomala (page 75) seems unaware or sceptical of Navaho painted 
pottery. Yet it is mentioned in Schoolcraft, discussed and illustrated in the Ethno- 
logic Dictionary (pp. 286-287), and many well-documented specimens are present 
in such museums as the American Museum of Natural History; Denver Art Mu- 
seum; Museum of Anthropology, University of California; Peabody Museum of 
Harvard University. There are numerous turns of phrase which seem to me unpro- 
fessional and misleading such as “The religious geniuses who conduct the nine-day 
chants...” (page 94). I failed to find any reference to witchcraft, although belief 
in witchcraft is and was a very important dynamic of behavior. It is true, that the 
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published material on this subject is not too rich, but Morgan’s illuminating study 
is available as well as scraps of material in Matthews, Reichard, and Goddard. 
There are some extraordinary omissions in the bibliography such as Goddard’s 
“Navaho Texts” and Sapir’s “Internal Linguistic Evidence of the Northern Origin 
of the Navaho.” To leave details, most of which taken one by one are insignificant 
enough, it seems strange that in the section ‘Relation to Southwestern Cultures” 
there is allusion to possible Plains influences but none to the Great Basin theory of 
Spier and Hill. 


CLYDE KLUCKHOHN 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


Picture-Writing of Texas Indians. A. T. Jackson. (Anthropological Papers, Uni- 
versity of Texas, Vol. 2. 490 pp., 324 pls., 283 figs., 49 maps. Austin, University 
of Texas, 1938.) 


The caves and rock shelters of the western arid regions of Texas contain numer- 
ous pictographs and petroglyphs. A total of almost 200 separate sites are exhaus- 
tively described and illustrated by photographs and sketches in this volume. Over 
6,500 designs are classified into types and the distributions of these shown by coun- 
ties in order to facilitate comparative analysis within the area covered as well as 
with material from other States. Comparable decorations on objects such as trees, 
pebbles, shields, and robes are included, and the materials and technological proc- 
esses, as far as they can be inferred from the condition of the petrographs, are 
discussed. 

Many of the sites show Mission influences but 78% are considered to be defi- 
nitely prehistoric. Relative chronology can be tentatively deduced in some cases 
from superposition and the state of preservation. Actual dating is difficult owing to 
the lack of associated datable Archaeological material, a situation which may be 
remedied as research in this region progresses. Indications are that the oldest go 
back not more than 1,500 years with the majority much more recent. Unfortunately 
there are few clues connecting the petrographs with known tribal groups. Some of 
the later designs were probably made by the Kiowa and Comanche within historic 
times. Apache, and perhaps Jumano, workmanship is naturally suspected for many 
of them. The suggestion that pottery designs should be analyzed for similar design 
elements is an excellent lead. It is quite possible that early Caddoan occupation of 
this western region will be demonstrated by comparable pottery decorations from 
Arkansas and Louisiana, thus throwing much needed light on early Caddoan his- 
tory. 

This additional extremely valuable and admirably presented material on petrog- 
raphy invites a comparison with that collected by Steward for California and ad- 
jacent regions. It is an important contribution to the ultimate understanding of the 
earlier cultures over a wide area. 

NATHANIEL KNOWLES 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
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Starkweather Ruin, a Mogollon-Pueblo Site in the Upper Gila Area of New Mexico, 
and A ffiliative Aspects of the Mogollon Culture. Paut H. Nessirr. (Logan Mu- 
seum Publications in Anthropology, Bulletin No. 6, 143 pp., 50 pls., 6 figs., 
1 map. Beloit, Wisconsin, 1938.) 


The Starkweather ruin, near Reserve, in Catron County, southwestern New 
Mexico, was excavated by Mr Nesbitt in 1935 and 1936. His report opens with a 
review of our present knowledge of Southwestern archaeology, defines the specific 
problem upon which the investigation throws light, describes the finds in detail, 
and closes with a valuable discussion of the broader implications of those finds. 
Each section is clearly and concisely summarized. 

The earliest inhabitants of the Starkweather site were pithouse dwellers; after 
a period of abandonment, the place was resettled by people who built a small sur- 
face pueblo. 

Of the pithouses there were three types, all semi-subterranean: I, Round with 
sloping lateral entrance; II, Round with roof entrance; III, Rectangular with slop- 
ing lateral entrance. The round houses varied from 17 to 16 feet in diameter, and 
from 3 to 5 feet in depth; the rectangular measured from 7 by 7 to 13 by 15, and all 
were less than 3 feet deep. The lower walls of all types were formed by the hard- 
earth sides of the pit; the above-ground structure was evidently of wood, brush or 
bark, and mud. Post holes in the floors suggested that the round houses had flat; 
the rectangular, gabled roofs.! Cache-pits occurred in all floors; fire-pits, only in 
Type II houses. Stratified rubbish in a Type I house used after abandonment as a 
dumping place yielded ceramic evidence which permitted its assignment and that 
of the other Type I houses to the earliest or Georgetown phase; Types II and III, 
to the succeeding San Francisco and Three Circle phases of the Mogollon culture. 
Leading wares were: Mogollon red-on-brown, Three Circle red-on-white, San 
Francisco red, Alma plain.? Two timbers were found, both dating from 927 A.D. 
Only three burials certainly attributable to the pithouse period came to light; the 
bodies had been placed tightly fixed in sub-floor graves. Mortuary offerings were 
scanty. The heads were mesocephalic, undeformed or very slightly deformed. 

The surface pueblo was erected after an interval, as was indicated by a definite 
break in culture and by the fact that it overlay certain of the pithouses. The pueblo 
was a solid block of one-story, rectangular chambers with walls of crude masonry. 
As no outside doors were found, and but two inner ones, it was evident that the 
rooms were entered from the roof. Fire-pits were present in at least five rooms. Other 
floor features were bins and post-holes, the latter indicating that the weight of the 
roofs was only partly carried by the walls. Over fifty burials were excavated, most 

1 A useful addition to the report would have been restored drawings of the pithouses, of 
the sort which render so admirably clear the deductions of F. H. H. Roberts and E. W. 
Haury in regard to the roofing of similar structures. 

2 Phases defined by E. W. Haury, The Mogollon Culture of Southwestern New Mexico 
(Medallion Papers No. XX, Gila Pueblo). Pottery types described by Haury, Some South- 
western Pottery Types, Series IV (Medallion Papers No. XIX). 
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of them in the rubbish north and east of the pueblo, some in the fill of pithouses, a 
very few below the floors of rooms. The bodies were flexed or semi-flexed, unoriented. 
Mortuary offerings were lavish, the average grave containing three pottery ves- 
sels; one interment fifteen. The heads were brachycephalic and pronouncedly de- 
formed. Pottery types most commonly represented in grave furniture and sherds 
from rooms and rubbish were: Reserve and Tularosa black-on-white, Reserve plain 
and red, Upper Gila corrugated. 

Nesbitt’s admirably ordered and fully presented data provide the best infor- 
mation so far put into print upon a Pueblo III site of the Upper Gila. Although 
the pottery of this culture has long been known from extensive but undocu- 
mented museum collections, scientific excavation in the ruins has been almost nil. 
For this reason the facts here made available upon the plan and the architectural 
details of the pueblo, upon the mortuary customs and the physical type of its inhabi- 
tants, and upon the pottery form a most welcome contribution. The ceramic ma- 
terials are of particular interest. Two local black-on-white types are described: 
Reserve and Tularosa, the former believed by Nesbitt on the evidence of rubbish 
stratigraphy to be the older. Reserve he places in Pueblo II, and considers it an- 
cestral to Tularosa (Pueblo ITI). He follows Gladwin in assigning to these wares an 
ultimate Little Colorado origin. The very characteristic bowls with polished black 
interiors and exterior corrugation he believes to be a local development. The re- 
viewer is in doubt as to Nesbitt’s correctness in thinking Reserve black-on-white 
to be as much older than Tularosa as is implied by his placing it in Pueblo II. The 
ruin producing the types in question does not appear to have been long occupied. 
Furthermore, the grave photographs seem to show that the two were closely con- 
temporaneous: the pitcher in Burial 18 (Pl. 23, b) is classified (Pl. 33, a) as Tularosa, 
while the bowl in the same grave is grouped (Pl. 29, a) with Reserve; the pitcher in 
Burial 3 (Pl. 21, a) is classified (Pl. 31, c) as Reserve, the bowl in which it is nested 
as Tularosa (Pl. 32, a). This suggests that either Nesbitt’s types are not valid or 
that there is no significant difference in age, or both. In presenting so important a 
collection it would have been desirable to illustrate all vessels found, even if figured 
at a smaller scale, and to include data as to grave associations, thus providing op- 
portunity for checking the author’s conclusions. 

The material recovered from the Starkweather pithouses supplements and, in 
general, confirms Haury’s findings at Mogollon Village on the San Francisco and 
the Harris site on the Mimbres.* But Nesbitt’s interpretation of the combined data 
from the three settlements is sharply at variance with that of Haury. The latter, 
with Gladwin, considers these remains to represent a basic culture pattern of the 
order of importance of the Anasazi and Hohokam. Nesbitt, after a full and careful 
review of the chronological and cultural evidence, concludes that the early Mogol- 
lon development was due to a mixture of Anasazi influences from the north and of 
Hohokam from the west; that it was receptive rather than radiating. With this 
point of view the reviewer is entirely in accord. It has always seemed to him that 


Haury, The Mogollon Culture. 
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Mogollon lacked individuality, that it had all the earmarks of a peripheral, borrow- 
ing culture. This opinion is rendered more plausible by the fact that in later times 
the Mogollon-Mimbres obviously drew both from Anasazi (e.g. pueblo type of 
dwelling, black-on-white pottery) and Hohokam (three-quarter grooved axe, stone 
palettes). And the houses and stone tools of its earlier phases (Georgetown-San 
Francisco-Three Circle) appear to the reviewer to show that from the beginning it 
followed in the wake of more progressive neighbors. Only the pottery of those phases 
(San Francisco red and Mogollon red-on-brewn) is really distinctive. And, as Nes- 
bitt points out, the finding of San Francisco red in the early horizons at Snaketown, 
horizons which, even if they are not as ancient as Gladwin and Haury believe, are 
presumably considerably older than the oldest known Mogollon, indicates that 
this ware reached Snaketown, and later the Mogollon villages, from some as yet un- 
identified source, presumably in Mexico. If this be true, Mogollon loses its sole sig- 
nificant claim to originality. 
A. V. KIpDER 
CARNEGIE INSTITUTION OF WASHINGTON 


The Jemez Pueblo of Unshagi, New Mexico, with Notes on the Earlier Excavations at 
“Amoxiumqua” and Giusewa. PAUL RetTerR. (Monograph of the University of 
New Mexico and the School of American Research, 211 pp., 23 pls., 24 figs.) 
University of New Mexico Press, Albuquerque, N. M., 1938. 


Most welcome to all students of Southwestern archaeology and of special value 
to those concerned with the complex problems of the Rio Grande drainage, is Mr 
Reiter’s excellent paper upon excavations in the Jemez Valley. This region contains 
many ruins, prehistoric, protohistoric, and historic; but although it has been the 
scene of more or less continuous digging for the past thirty years, pyactically no 
data upon its antiquities have hitherto been put into print. 

The present report opens with a concise and well documented chapter upon the 
history of the Jemez country since 1540; this is followed by detailed description of 
the field work, and admirable discussions of the specimens, in particular the pottery, 
recovered from Unshagi and other Jemez sites. There are appendices by W. S. Stall- 
ings Jr. upon the dendrochronological material and by Anna O. Shepard upon the 
paste-composition of the pottery. 

Unshagi consisted of some two hundred rooms forming a hollow square, with 
two southward-jutting wings partly enclosing a second plaza. In the latter were two 
round, subterranean kivas; a third lay close to the east side of the pueblo. About one 
hundred rooms were cleared, their excavation showing that, as in most pueblos, 
they had not all been occupied simultaneously. The masonry, of various sorts of 
stone from the immediate vicinity, was inferior. Rooms were of three types: A, with- 
out firepit, probably for storage; B, with firepit, bin, or other furnishings, presum- 
ably living quarters; C, with a peculiar arrangement of two bins in adjacent corners, 
between which a masonry deflector protected a firepit from the draft entering 
through a vent or doorway in the wall. These puzzling Type C rooms might have 
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served for the storage of maize, or possibly for ceremonial purposes; the majority 
of the sixteen examples are thought by Reiter to have had other chambers, in some 
cases two, above them. Their generally central position in the pueblo would seem to 
bear out this supposition. One wonders, however, how the smoke from the firepits 
escaped. Chimneys were unknown to prehistoric Pueblo architects, and, as far as 
the reviewer is aware, did not come into use until relatively late in the historic pe- 
riod. For this reason firepits are very rarely found in other than one-story chambers. 
There is accordingly some doubt as to the correctness of Reiter’s admittedly tenta- 
tive reconstruction of the pueblo as a building terraced to three-story height. 

Unshagi differs from such other Rio Grande Pueblo IV and V ruins as Pecos and 
those of the Pajarito Plateau and the Chama in that its rooms tend to be square 
rather than of elongated rectangular form; in that the ventilators of two of its kivas 
open south instead of east; and in possession of the Type C chambers. The latter, 
Reiter states, occur at other Jemez ruins, and at sites of an earlier period in the 
Gallina country to the northwest. 

Refuse deposits at Unshagi yielded useful stratigraphic evidence and contained 
the majority of the nearly two hundred skeletons found. These lay in shallow graves, 
the bodies oriented in all possible directions and interred in a great variety of posi- 
tions. There was, however, a strong tendency toward flexed, ventral burial with 
head to the west. Mortuary offerings, mostly of pottery, accompanied about thirty 
percent of the skeletons. 

Valuable as are the architectural and other excavational data, they are perhaps 
exceeded in interest by those concerning the pottery. Unshagi was apparently 
founded toward the end of the fourteenth century, probably before the opening of 
the Glaze I period; and was occupied until the first quarter of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, or, ceramically speaking, into the Glaze V period. However, the glaze-deco- 
rated wares, although serving, with tree-ring dates, to locate Unshagi in the general 
Rio Grande archaeological sequence, were always a minor and extraneous element 
in its ceramic complex. Unshagi specialized upon the manufacture of Jemez black- 
on-white. This ware, which Miss Shepard has determined to be tuff-tempered and 
decorated with organic paint, is typical of and restricted to a small group of sites in 
the northern part of the Jemez drainage. It developed, apparently late in Pueblo 
III, from some older but as yet not surely identified black-on-white type or mixture 
of types;! and it persisted until the middle of the eighteenty century, thus enjoy- 
ing a vogue of perhaps four hundred and fifty years. In Mr Reiter’s searching de- 
sign analysis of Unshagi material representing some two hundred and fifty years in 
the middle part of that long career, he was unable to detect significant chronological 
modifications. Nor does he believe any great changes took place during the whole 
life of the type. If further study confirms his conclusions, the makers of Jemez black- 
on-white will take rank as the most unprogressive of all Southwestern decorators. 


1H. P. Mera has published an interesting discussion of the ancestry of Jemez black-on- 
white. (Ceramic clues to the prehistory of north-central New Mexico, Laboratory of Anthropology, 
Technical Series, Bull. 8, pp. 22, 23.) 
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One would suppose that potters so conservative would have developed a strongly 
characteristic style. But vessel forms are undistinguished, and the generally ill-exe- 
cuted designs appear to the reviewer to have been much influenced by the glaze- 
painted types of neighboring regions. All in all, Jemez black-on-white is most 
perplexing stuff. It offers many problems both to the student of local archaeology 
and to persons interested in the life-histories of ceramic groups. Mr Reiter’s in- 
telligent and comprehensive presentation of the data from Unshagi lays firm 
foundations for further research in a most important field. 


A. V. KIppER 
CARNEGIE INSTITUTE AT WASHINGTON 


Exploraciones en Oaxaca, Quinta y Sexta Temporadas 1936-1937. AtFonso Caso. 
(Instituto Panamericano de Geografia e Historia, Publicacion 34, 96 pp.; 107 
Figs., 4 Pls., 19 Maps, Tacubaya, 1938.) 


Zapotecan Antiquities and the Paulson Collection in the Ethnographical Museum of 
Sweden. S. Linné. (The Ethnographical Museum of Sweden, Stockholm, New 
Series, Publication No. 4, 196 pp., 27 Figs., 32 Pls., Cr. 30, Stockholm, 1938.) 


These two distinguished publications by Dr Caso and Dr Linné enrich our 
knowledge of the Mexican archaeological field in 1938. Both cover the key area of 
the Mixtec and Zapotec cultures in Oaxaca. Dr Linné presents an important col- 
lection of urns, given to the Stockholm Museum by Mr Paulsen and supplements 
his careful description of the specimens by a penetrating and discriminating analysis 
of Oaxaca archaeology. Just as in his study of Teotihuacan, he provides the student 
with a picture of present problems from the points of view both of the specific field 
and of the general Middle American situation. 

Dr Caso gives a careful resumé of his work during the fifth and sixth seasons at 
Monte Alban and elsewhere and publishes an abundantly illustrated corpus of ma- 
terial. Of outstanding importance are the ceramic sequences which he establishes 
for Monte Alban and the highly spectacular painted frescos from Tombs 104 and 
105 of the third epoch. These ceremonial paintings show distinctive connections 
with Teotihuacan to the north and, less obviously, with the Maya country south- 
ward. In the anterior period Monte Alban II, there is a close affinity between the 
Monte Alban vessel shapes and those of the Holmul I period in the Peten and Brit- 
ish Honduras. The abundance of data coming from Teotihuacan, Oaxaca, and the 
highlands of Guatemala indicate contemporaneity between the Toltec, Zapotec, 
and the various “Old Empire” Maya cultures, which in themselves show strong 
signs of considerable independence one from the other. A fundamental base culture 
still seems to be lacking, for the present evidence from the Maya country seems to 
disqualify any of the cultures there from being a basic donor of either the calendric, 
theologic, or technical aspects of the northern culture groups. 

The importance of the Oaxacan region in the cultural and temporal relationships 
of the Maya country and Mexico cannot be overestimated, and no student of Mexi- 
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can or Mayan archaeology can afford to neglect these two stimulating reports, by 
such erudite and experienced scholars as Dr Caso and Dr Linné. 


Grorce C. VAILLANT 
AMERICAN Museum OF NATURAL History 


The Chinantec Report on the Central and South Eastern Chinantec Region. Vol. I. The 
Chinantec and their Habitat. BERNARD BEvAN. (Inst. Panamericano de Geo. e 
Hist. Mexico, 1938.) 


This short but inclusive study gives a synthesis of the general results of five 
journeys in the Chinantla region of the state of Oaxaca, 1934-1936, made principally 
by the author and Miss Irmgard Weitlaner. It deals primarily with ecologic and 
economic details, and presents an excellent historic summary together with an in- 
clusive bibliography and list of Chinantec manuscripts. Mr Bevan’s work is par- 
ticularly valuable from a geographic viewpoint; trails, trade routes, and excellent 
territorial delimitations are given on numerous sketch maps, as well as descriptive 
material. Population and monolinguality figures are given for the most important 
villages. 

The Chinantec live solely in the tropical rain forest, where “the trails are so dif- 
ficult that the Chinantec make no use of and do not own horses, mules, or donkeys.”’ 
They have been effected more by the climate than almost any other tribe in Mexi- 
co, for rainfall is heavier only in Tabasco. In the ‘Chinantla there is no dry season. 
Coffee, bananas, and tobacco are grown in the forest clearings, which are quickly 
reclaimed by the jungle, since the Chinantla has retained its vegetation to a degree 
perhaps unequalled in Mexico. 

Unlike the Zapotec, the Chinantec travel but rarely. There are few ‘‘market 
days,”’ and there is little or no inter-village trade. Trading is entirely in the hands of 
the enterprising Zapotec. The crops of the Chinantec are meager, due to the ever 
encroaching forest, the mountainous terrain, and the lack of an adequate subsoil. 
In agriculture, hoes replace the plow. Their diet does not depend upon corn and 
beans, but upon fish, wild plants, chile, fowl, and pigs. 

Mr Bevan sums up the situation of the modern Chinantec in the following 
words, “Where, formerly, they may have been prosperous, where, formerly, they 
made their own pottery and clothes, and sustained certain forest industries includ- 
ing the manufacture of baskets and fibre, they are now desperately poor, almost ig- 
norant of handicrafts, and slowly relapsing into that primitive and simple state 
from which they were formerly rescued by the missionaries in the sixteenth cen- 
tury.” 

An excellent account is given of the little known details of the conversion of the 
Chinantec by the Dominicans of the sixteenth century. The Chinantec were the 
most effectively Christianized of all the primitive tribes of Mexico, since their cul- 
ture was at a very low ebb at the time of the Conquest. There is no evidence of idols 
or pagan sacrifice among them today, although according to the Relaciones of Usila 
and of Chinantla (1579), which the author translates into English and makes avail- 
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able for the first time, they formerly had pyramid temples together with animal and 
human sacrifice. At the present time, however, church services are conducted along 
the lines laid down by the sixteenth century priests. The lay readers, or Cantores, 
learn to read the services in Chinantec from their predecessors, and not from the 
Spanish priests, in spite of the fact that the modern pronunciation of Chinantec is at 
variance with the old spelling. 

The value of the report lies in its excellent summary of past and present knowl- 
edge of the little known Chinantla, and in its clear presentation of provocative and 
fertile problems for future detailed investigation. It is planned to issue two more 
volumes on the Chinantec, which will deal primarily with the language. 


JEAN BASSETT JOHNSON 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


The Feather Cult of the Middle Columbia. Cora Du Bots. (General Series in An- 
thropology, No. 7. 45 pp., 7 figs. $.65. Menasha, Wis.: George Banta, 1938.) 


In this paper Du Bois provides a wealth of information on the hitherto almost 
unknown Prophet cults of the southern Plateau. Her principal concern is the move- 
ment of most recent inception, the Feather cult, for which is provided a full histori- 
cal and descriptive account. In addition, extensive notes are included relating to 
earlier Prophet cults in the area, particularly the Klikitat version which was the 
immediate predecessor of the Feather movement. Considerable supplementary data 
are likewise provided on the Shaker cults of the region. 

Du Bois’ field work was done prior to the appearance of Spier’s historical survey 
of the Prophet cults of the Northwest.' She expresses the opinion that her material 
“neither adds nor detracts from Spier’s inferences concerning a Prophet dance which 
antedated Christian influences and existed as early as 1790” (p. 11). This neutral 
attitude may result from the fact that she was working forward to the Feather cult, 
rather than backward to the earlier manifestations. When her data are coupled with 
recently recovered information on the Smohallah and earlier cults, the result is an 
impressive continuum with roots deep in aboriginal soil. In any event, the present 
material is especially welcome since it supplements Spier’s data at the point where 
they were scantiest. 

Du Bois fits the local Prophet movements into three general categories: the 
Washani cults; the Shaker religion; and, the Feather cult. The Washani (i.e., dancer) 
cults are simply the earlier Prophet movements, of which the Smohallah cult is the 
best known. The Shaker religion is the local extension of the movement originating 
in 1882 at the head of Puget Sound. The Feather cult was founded about 1904 by 
a Klikitat Indian, Jake Hunt, and its growth was largely the result of his efforts. 

“In English, Feather cultists are usually referred to as the bum-bum or pom-pom 
(i.e., Washani) Shakers. The name is an acknowledgement of the two-fold source of 
the Feather cult ... In ritual and ideology, there was little which distinguished 
the Feather cult from the Washani, particularly from that form practiced by Jake 


1 Leslie Spier, The Prophet Dance of the Northwest and its Derivatives (General Series in 
Anthropology, No. 1, 1935). 
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Hunt’s Klikitat predecessor, Lishwailat. From the Shakers, Jake Hunt borrowed 
the conversion psychology and the moralistic precepts . . . Curing was also in large 
part a direct borrowing from the Shakers as far as procedure was concerned, but in 
the Feather cult, its supernatural sanctions seem to have been those of shamanism 
rather than of Christianity” (pp. 5, 43). 

In the various cults classed as Washani, curing is not generally practiced. This 
is emphasized as the principal distinction between the Washani and Feather move- 
ments. It is not surprising that Hunt incorporated curing in his version of the 
Washani, for he was previously a member of the Shaker group. It is true that the 
methods of curing employed by the Feather cultists exhibit their shamanistic 
source more directly than those of the Shakers, but of course the latter are likewise 
ultimately shamanistic in origin. It would seem that the separateness of the two 
cults from each other, and from the Washani base, might better be phrased in 
terms of genesis and history. 

The usual pattern of the Prophet dance revelation involves presumed death, 
during which a vision is experienced, followed by miraculous revivification. Hunt’s 
experience differed; the prophetic vision came in a dream while he slept on the grave 
of his recently deceased wife. Umatilla informants, however, at some distance from 
Hunt’s home, have forced the experience into the traditional pattern and insist that 
he actually did die and later returned to life. 

The new faith was carried to the Yakima, Warm Springs, and Umatilla reserva- 
tions but gained no real stronghold in any. It was wholly rejected by the Umatilla. 
(Incidentally, the leader of the opposition, James Kashkash, is not Nez Perce, as 
stated, but Umatilla-Cayuse. Earlier his father had vigorously opposed the Smo- 
hallah cult.) Today the Washani cults have a far greater following than the Feather 
movement. 

“The striking characteristic of the Feather cult was its lack of originality. With 
the exception of spinning and vomiting in the initiation rites, every feature can be 
traced to some definite and prior source” (p. 43). The spinning mentioned is the 
practice of whirling oneself round and round while standing in place. Vomiting is 
not only a characteristic of conversion, but of curing as well. Even these practices 
are of questionable originality. Despite the statements of Du Bois’ informants, 
vomiting is found in the area as ritual and curative practice. The whirling is easily 
associated with the traditional winter dance demonstrations of those persons with 
whirlwind as guardian spirit. It is explicitly stated that Hunt had wind as a guardian 
spirit. Furthermore, the Smohallah ritual demands that participants make a single 
turn in place at several points in the procedure. 

As ethnographic work progresses in the southern Plateau, Du Bois’ contribution 
will increase in significance. At present there is not available a single ethnography 
of the Sahaptin peoples involved in the Feather cult. With my own meager knowl- 
edge of the field I can see reflections of significant aboriginal practice in almost every 
paragraph of Du Bois’ paper. Consequently, many implications of the Feather cult 
will be seen only in the future. 


VERNE F. Ray 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 
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Antropologta y Sociologta de las Rasas Interandinas y de las Regiones Adyacentes. 
PosNnaNSsKY, ING. Arturo. (146 pp. 155 pls. La Paz, Bolivia, 1937.) 


The recurrent leitmotif of this volume is the hypothetical conflict and subse- 
quent amalgamation of two predestined races: the Arawak and the Kolla (Aymara). 
They appear endowed with specific moral and racial characters, and different types 
of cultural achievement are credited either to one or the other according to the au- 
thor’s mystical intuition. Moreover, the whole cultural history of Bolivia and even 
Peru is interpreted in this light. 

The cornerstone of this dualistic, almost Manichaean epopoeia is a paper by 
Crequi de Montfort and Rivet on the Ura language in which they tried to demon- 
strate its Arawak origin. My own investigations in the best preserved Ura commu- 
nity in the highlands of Bolivia—the Uro-Chipaya—have developed in me a certain 
scepticism of the results presented in this article. The linguistic parallels, based 
chiefly on poorly recorded vocabularies, are not convincing. Moreover, a scrupulous 
checking of the Uro vocabularies used for the comparisons demonstrates the scant 
reliance that can be placed on the material upon which the Arawak hypothesis rests. 

Professor Posnansky deserves no little credit, however, for his excellent photo- 
graphs, his descriptions of ruins and for reprinting in this volume former monographs 
which contained interesting, together with debatable, data on the Uro. 


ALFRED METRAUX 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


Magische Vorstellungen und Bréuche der Araukaner im Spiegel spanischer Quellen 
seit der Conquista. GERDTS-RuPP, ELISABETH. (Ibero-amerikanische Studien des 
Ibero-Amerikanischen Instituts, No. 9: 166 pp. Hamburg, 1938.) 


This monograph, a doctor’s thesis at the University of Tiibingen, evidences the 
usual weak features of many works of that kind: naive and useless display of freshly 
acquired knowledge, lack of originality, slavish acceptance of the points of view and 
theories of masters and of generally accepted authorities. This particular treatise 
suffers not a little from these faults—in fact to such a great degree that it would be 
quite worthless if it were not for the fact that it contains a great many quotations 
from books not readily accessible to scholars. I cannot tell to what extent this com- 
pilation covers the available literature, but it is certainly useful for a general view 
of the Araucanian religion. 

The author offers no theories or hypotheses. She takes at face value all of the 
statements of Latcham, who seems to have done his best to adapt our knowledge of 
Araucanian religion to what he regards the standard of any respectable primitive 
religion to be. For instance, it does not appear to me that the evidence presented in 
this book allows us to speak of an Araucanian totemism. The list of family or line- 
age (?) names utilized for establishing this so-called totemism is not convincing, for 
names like “sun,” “moon,” “puma,” “eagle,” etc., are not in themselves, after all, 
certificates of totemism. Moreover, that the Araucanians on the war path donned 
heads, tails or skins of animals is not a very convincing argument. Still more de- 
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batable is the assumption that natural elements (sun, moon, water, sea, river, etc.), 
which figure in the religion, are in any capacity totemic symbols. To regard the 
pillan, who are demons of the volcanoes, as ancestors of tribes or clans, is obviously 
unjustified generalization. 

Invaluable, however, are the quotations about shamanism among the Arauca- 
nians. The author, who never hesitates to mention New Guinea or Micronesia, would 
certainly have added to the importance of her compilation if she had attempted to 
trace in detail the parallels between the ceremonies she describes and the perfor- 
mances of the Siberian shamans. She is well aware of the resemblances, but not of 
all their implications. The Araucanian shaman is, like his Siberian counterpart, a 
person with a neurotic disposition; he is often, if not generally, a homosexual, a real 
berdache wearing women’s dresses and imitating the behavior of the other sex. His 
main ritual paraphernalia is a drum of exactly the same shape as the one used in 
Siberia. When possessed by a spirit he falls into a trance while his drum continues 
to bounce on the ground next to him. I cannot tell whether his main trick—the pre- 
tended opening of the body of the sick man and the extraction of some substance 
from his entrails—has an equivalent in Siberia. In South America the only parallel 
to Araucanian shamanism is found in Patagonia, a region strongly influenced by the 
Pampas Indians who are themselves Araucanian in origin. 

The author should also have endeavored to stress the numerous and striking re- 
semblances between the rituals of the Araucanians and those of the modern Indians 
of the Andes. I do not believe these similarities are due to late influences from the 
Incas but rather that they point toward a common cultural background for both 
the Araucanians and other civilized people of the Andes. The underlying stratum of 
culture probably antedates the formation of the empires of Peru and Bolivia. Par- 
ticularly striking are the blood offering, the extraction of the heart of the victim, the 
libations to the four cardinal points, and so on. 

Had Dr Gerdts-Rupp made a comparison of the religion of the Araucanians and 
their neighbors, she might have made a stimulating and original contribution to 
South American cultural history. 

The bibliography at the end of the volume seems to be complete and is certainly 
useful. The Argentinian Araucanians, however, have been neglected, for what rea- 
son I do not know. 

ALFRED 
YALE UNIVERSITY 
AFRICA 


The Yoruba Husband-W ife Code. Eywarp Warp. (The Catholic University of Amer- 
ica, Anthropological Series, No. 6; 175 pp. $1.75. The Catholic University of 
America, Washington, D.C., 1938.) 


This book is a continuation of the earlier work ‘“Marriage Among the Yoruba’? 
which described the steps leading up to the wedding festival. The first section of 


1 Edward Ward, Marriage Among the Yoruba (The Catholic University of America, 
Anthropological Series, No. 4, Washington, D. C., 1937). 
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this second discussion, which deals with the wedding festival, the first few weeks of 
married life, the test for virginity, and certain aspects of sexual relationship be- 
tween husband and wife may, in a sense, be regarded as an extension of the earlier 
publication. The second and third sections go further into the study of marriage and 
deal with the reciprocal obligations of husband and wife: economic, sexual, cere- 
monial, social, etc., and constitute one of the most detailed discussions on this 
point in Africanist literature. 

The author spent four years in Ondo and nearby Nigerian towns, during the last 
two years of which he was able to talk with the natives in their own language with 
“a fair measure of fluency.” While it is a truism that neither a long period of contact 
with a tribe nor a knowledge of their language guarantees that an adequate study 
will be made, Ward utilized his knowledge of Yoruba to catch comments and con- 
versations which, when recorded in context, are very revealing of native attitudes— 
attitudes which can be discovered through an interpreter only very laboriously. The 
“anecdotal” material that he cites in support of his statements thus constitutes one 
of the most valuable parts of his work. 

In addition to defining the obligations of one spouse toward the other, an at- 
tempt is made to analyze the factors making for the observation of each of these ob- 
ligations. These sections are less satisfying to the reader mainly, I believe, because 
of their organization. Intermixed with what might be considered the causes or the 
positive factors are the sanctions which the individual or the family can apply if the 
spouse fails to live up to his or her obligations, while the frequent emphasis on the 
obvious fact that the individual behaves in a given way because it is the custom, 
because he has been trained to do so, and because public opinion demands it of him 
further confuses the presentation. 

The organization of the study throughout, indeed, leaves the reader with an un- 
easy, slightly annoyed feeling. One has the impression of an investigation based on 
the method of verification of possibilities derived from the a priori reasoning of the 
inquirer, rather than an analysis in the light of native psychology of what is actually 
found. As an approach for getting information in the field, this use of personal notes 
and queries may be very suggestive, but it is not at all satisfactory as a basis for 
the presentation of material. It gives an atomistic, table-of-contents presentation, 
extremely logical from the point of view of the investigator, but obliterating all 
sense of those categories of native thought which are operative. 


R. Bascom 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


Anthropometry of the Ovimbundu, Angola. D. Hasty. (Anthropological 
Series, Field Museum of Natural History, vol. 25, no. 2, Chicago, 1938.) 


The deficiency of good anthropometric material from Negro Africa is shameful 
and a report like Dr Hambly’s is therefore welcome. It is based on a series of 53 
men of the Ovimbundu of west central Angola, on whom were taken all of the prin- 
cipal measurements of the head and face, as well as a few for the trunk. The raw 
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measurements are supplied, as well as the means and the usual statistical constants, 
and there are a few records of pigmentation and scarification. The series has the 
virtue of being drawn entirely from a single locality, the village of Elende, but the 
paper has the too-common vice of being without a map to show just where Elende is. 

The group is entirely homogeneous. It is of greater than medium stature (168.7 
cm.), dolichocephalic (73.1) and moderately platyrrhine (87.9). These three criteria 
are used by the author in making comparisons; they are fairly typical Negro figures 
and are duplicated in many parts of Africa. The mean for bizygomatic breadth 
(122.3 mm.) is, however, extraordinarily low, especially for a Negro group of more 
than medium height; it is over 10 mm. below the mode for comparable African 
groups. Face breadth is an important character, and if this figure is accurate for the 
Ovimbundu, notice should be taken of it. The photographs do not make them ap- 
pear to be narrow-faced. 

Hambly finds that the Ovimbundu differ from their nearest reported neighbors, 
four other Angolese tribes measured by Cardoso, in being slightly more dolichoce- 
phalic and distinctly less platyrrhine. The latter difference is probably due to the 
notorious human equation in the measurement of nose height «nd not, as Hambly 
suggests, to differences in temperature and climate, according to the theory of Bux- 
ton and Thomson. 

In general, tribes of the Congo and West Africa, like the lowland Angolese, are 
less dolichocephalic and more platyrrhine than the Ovimbundu, and in many cases 
shorter. The Ovimbundu resemble the southeastern Bantu, as far as can be told, 
and some but not all of the East African groups. The state of knowledge is such that 
comparisons and classifications are far from fertile, and Dr Hambly accordingly 
restricts his conclusions to a few suggestions. The Ovimbundu, he considers, are a 
modified form of the “true” Negro stock; compared to peoples of the Congo, Came- 
roons and West Africa they are narrower of head, face and nose, thinner of lip and 
less prognathous. These differences may be the result partly of independent varia- 
tion of the Ovimbundu and partly of a considerable admixture of pygmy blood in 
the Congo tribes. Or, he suggests, the Ovimbundu in these same features resemble 
certain of the peoples of East Africa because they have been affected by some tendril 
of the Hamitic element. There is no fit basis at present upon which to form a defi- 
nite opinion. 

Appended to the report are the results of an inquiry into the size of families, 
with sex distribution and mortality. Fertility is high, the average number of children 
per family being 6.2 on what are probably incomplete records of births, but infant 
mortality is approximately 40 percent. 


W. W. Howe tts 
AMERICAN Museum OF NATURAL HIsToRY 
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OCEANIA AND AUSTRALIA 


Tuamotuan Legends (Island of Anaa). Part I. The Demigods. Translated by J. F. 
Stimson. (147 pp., Bulletin No. 148, Bernice P. Bishop Museum, Honolulu, 
1937.) 


A companion piece to an earlier collection of Tuamotuan hero cycles from Faga- 
tau Island (same series, Bulletin 127), the present material from the nearby island 
of Anaa includes the cycles of Rata and Tiki in addition to those of Maui and Ta- 
haki. Unlike the previous volume, the present does not include any native texts ex- 
cept those of the chants. However, the full texts and translations are on file at the 
Bishop Museum. “To illustrate the native pattern of narrative’ the complete trans- 
lation of the Rata cycle is given. The cycles of Tahaki, Maui and Tiki are abridged, 
and the fact noted, whenever an incident or episode is almost identical with the 
Fagatau versions which were published in full and with the native texts. 

Unfortunately the present volume omits Mr Stimson’s footnotes and any refer- 
ence as to who his narrator or narrators were, whether the texts were written by the 
narrators or recited into a dictaphone or to the collector in person, and, if they were 
told, whether or not a native audience was present (a necessary check on a long- 
winded or too inventive story teller lured by the jingle of the collector’s coins or the 
desire to please an alien). Only the collector can answer these questions, and not 
much space would have been consumed by a brief summary of this information. 

The chants which the reader observes scattered throughout the cycles are their 
most unchanging and stable elements, and the narrative prose is spun around them. 
Therefore it is surprising that some of the chants given in text and translated by 
Mr Stimson should be presented with occasional alterations in the text as originally 
recorded and on file at the Bishop Museum. As these alterations usually favor an 
esoteric cult of a supreme god, which Mr Stimson believes existed in the Tuamotus, 
it is to be regretted that his notes, which might have explained these changes, were 
not published. At any rate it would have been better to publish the original texts 
unaltered if no footnotes could be included. 

For the comparative study of Polynesian mythology the series of collections 
from the Tuamotus is valuable and welcome. It is rare indeed that a mythologist 
has more than one complete version of a myth from an island or even from an island 
group, and so for lack of additional versions the one must stand as representative. 
Through Mr Stimson’s industrious collecting we now have published versions of the 
long and important Maui and Tahaki cycles from two islands of the west and cen- 
tral part of the Tuamotus. It is to be hoped that we may have versions from the 
eastern part so that the amount of similarity or difference in versions from various 
islands of the same group can be compared; perhaps, for example, a local style and 
type could be distinguished for the eastern, central, and western Tuamotus. An 
advantage in having several versions of the same myth from a group is that we have 
a better foundation for evaluating the contribution of the individual narrator to his 
tribal lore and the control exerted by his tribesmen in encouraging or frowning upon 
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Studies in Australian Totemism. The Oceania Monographs, No. 2. A. P. Evx1n. (147 
pp. 5/. Sydney: The Australian National Research Council.) 


Professor Elkin’s field work in southern, north-western and eastern Australia 
has given him an enviable first hand experience of representative types of Australian 
totemism which has been further enriched by his wide personal contacts with an- 
thropologists working in the continent and by his extended critical knowledge of all 
published materials. Some of the results of his careful studies are here incorporated 
in a volume made up of articles contributed to Oceania during 1933. 

The author has not attempted a systematic survey of the distribution of types 
of totemic organization by areas throughout the continent. He uses the varieties of 
totemism found in five different regions of north-western Australia as case material 
which is presented in some detail in a first section occupying two thirds of the vol- 
ume. This is followed by a scholarly general discussion of sub-section, section and 
moiety totemism in which it is shown how variable may be the totemic character- 
istics of these social segments which in some areas are of primary concern in relation 
to kinship or marriage rules while elsewhere they are important chiefly as totemic 
groupings which in some instances need not even be exogamous. 

In a final section the author gives the characteristics and general distributions 
of individual, sex, moiety, section, sub-section, clan, and dream totemism, this 
serving as a Classification of the basic types of totemism found in Australia. The 
last variety, in which dreams are interpreted in reference to persons associated with 
totems appearing in the dreams, should hardly be included in a classification based 
on social units; it is simply a form of totemic behavior and belief found in connec- 
tion with the other varieties of totemism. There is no full discussion of the kind of 
phenomena which may be regarded as totems. Otherwise the definitions involved in 
this classification are most valuable. Of particular importance is the original dis- 
tinction Elkin makes between social totemism, which emphasizes kinship solidarity, 
and localized cult totemism in which the totemic groupings are fundamentally cult 
societies or ceremonial associations each linked with a totemic complex which nor- 
mally includes interrelated totems, countries, heroic and sometimes eponymous an- 
cestors, rites, and myths. 

These studies are quite indispensable to anyone seeking to understand the so- 
ciological role of totemism in a continent which provides, as Elkin says, an ideal 
laboratory for this subject. 


R. LAauRIsTON SHARP 
CoRNELL UNIVERSITY 


GENERAL 


Bibliografia sulla Demografia delle Popolazioni Primitive. Corrado Gini (ed.). (Com- 
missione per lo Studio della Demografia della Popolazioni Primitive, Rome. xliv 
and 830. 1938.) 


This publication which, though published in 1938, was closed in 1935/6, offers a 
carefully indexed bibliography on the demography of primitive peoples of the 
world: Europe pp. 21-38; Asia pp. 39-112; Malaysia pp. 113-33; India pp. 134-52; 
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Central Asia and Asia Minor pp. 152-94; Oceania pp. 195-254; Alaska and Canada 
pp. 225-310; North America—Indian pp. 311-68 and Negro pp. 369-85; Central 
America pp. 386-439; South America pp. 440—98; Africa pp. 499-734. In every ma- 
jor area regional or sub-type grouping is carefully followed. This is especially true 
of the very complete section on Africa. The editors, under the direction of Corrado 
Gini, have by means of an abbreviated key system indicated the demographic im- 
port of the majority of the references. 

The Italian Committee is to be congratulated upon making available to all stu- 
dents of population problems a most important bibliography, particularly with ref- 
erence to original source data. 


W. M. KrocmMan 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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BRIEF COMMUNICATIONS 


ANENT UNIPEDS 


In “Spanish Borderlands,” Herbert E. Bolton relates that the members of the 
Ofiate expedition “heard from an Indian wag... of a race of unipeds’ and other 
strange beings not described in accepted zoology texts. Rather unfortunately, Bol- 
ton has classified these strange creatures as humorous fabrications, like the modern 
rackabore and augerino, when they are actually mythological beings, the Indian 
counterparts of the dwarves and giants of nordic mythology. 

Fray Francisco de Escobar, Father Commissary of the expedition, left a faithful 
record? of the wonders described to him by chief Otata and others, and adds the sig- 
nificant remark “ . . . since so many and different people . . . testify to them, they 
cannot lack foundation, being things of which the Indians are not the first inven- 
tors...” Escobar’s statement indicates that these weird and fantastic legends 
were in rather general circulation at the time of the Ofiate expedition (1605-06). 
Some of them survive, substantially unchanged, to the present time, and are a part 
of the Piman mythology. 

In “Pima Tales,” by Henriette R. Kroeber,‘ the probable source of the uniped 
myth is given. After the legendary flood “ . . . Djivut Maka said: ‘There must be 
more people.’ They all sat down, took mud, and shaped forms like dolls. The coyote 
made people with only one leg... .”’ Substantially identical accounts can be found 
in the writings of Lumholtz® and Manje.® 

Chief Otata, Escobar’s informant, telis where these unipeds, the Nieguetata peo- 
ple, live; but this is more or less to be expected, as Indians commonly believe that 
mythical beings live in a definite locality, somewhat beyond their tribe’s normal 
range. For example, the Papagos today place the residence of Iitoi (their ‘Elder 
Brother’) in the Pinacate mountains of Sonora, a region visited by them only on 
ceremonial occasions. 

Among the more isolated Pima-Papagos, the legend of the unipeds still survives, 
and according to one informant (‘‘Jose Juan,” of Quitovaquita), they live in the 
Sierra del Capirote, in Lower California. The present-day description of the crea- 
tures is somewhat nebulous. The informant was unable to state whether the uni- 


1 Bolton, H. E., The Spanish Borderlands (New Haven, 1921), p. 176. 

2 Escobar, Francisco de, Father Escobar’s Relation of the Onate Expedition to California, 
Translated and Edited by Herbert E. Bolton (Catholic Historical Review, Vol. 5), pp. 19-41. 

8 Escobar, op. cit., p. 38. 

4 Kroeber, H. R., Pima Tales (American Anthropologist, Vol. 10), p. 232. 

5 Lumholtz, Karl, New Trails in Mexico (New York, 1912), p. 358. 

* Manje, J. M., Luz de Tierra Incégnita, p. 305. As this book is out of print, the pertinent 
quotation will be given here: ‘También dicen tener noticia dc una nacién en que los hombres 
tienen solo un pie y las mujeres dos. No afirmo esto por cierto y aunque no me resuelvo a 
creerlo, tampoco lo tengo por imposible en filosoffa y m4scuando sabemos tantas maravillas 
como se’ han visto en una y otra América que si se dijeran antes, se tuvieran por quimeras.” 
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ped’s big toe was on the right or left side of the foot, and became sadly perplexed 
when asked where the genitalia, etc., were placed. 

From this evidence, it appears that Otata, in recounting these wonders to the 
Ofiate expedition, was not telling “tall tales” to strangers, but was giving them a 
rather complete account of his tribal mythology. It is entirely possible that Otata 
was a shaman, and, recognizing in Fray Escobar a kindred spirit, proceeded to swap 
notes with him, as a “professional courtesy.” 


RONALD L. 
UNIVERSITY or COLORADO 


THE FRANCISCANS RETURN TO ZUNI 

The Franciscan Mission that was established in Zuni Valley in 1629 and after 
century-long vicissitudes abandoned in 1821 because of danger from Navaho and 
possibly because of the “small attendance of the inhabitants at church” (1813) was 
reestablished in 1920, and a church, double monastery, and school were built. At 
that time the federal Agent was Catholic and he greatly facilitated the reestablish- 
ment. Only a very small group of townspeople supported him. The general attitude 
was that Zuni religion being so exigent additional religious duties would be oppres- 
sive. In view of this negative, sometimes hostile, attitude, information about the 
reestablishment is of interest. 

Through the Fathers Mr Adair reports (July, 1938) as follows: Fifty to sixty 
baptisms a year, mostly infants or children. Of the 160 children in the Mission school 
only eight were found to be unbaptized at the enrollment in 1937. (Baptism con- 
tinues to be the popular rite of the Church!) Confirmation is not mentioned and in- 
ferably occurs rarely if at all. As far as I know it has rarely if ever been established 
among Pueblos. Two or three church marriages a year, young people who have gone 
through the Mission school. “Zuni prefer to marry in their own way so they can 
break off the marriage at any time they want.” The last sacrament for the dying is 
performed from twenty to thirty times a year. (A surprising frequency. Is final unc- 
tion considered to be medicine? Dr Bunzel tells me that two days before he died 
Nick yielded to the solicitation of the Protestant Mission and was baptized. As 
Nick was affiliated with the Catholic group this rite could have meant nothing to 
him but “medicine.” His relatives refused to give the body to the Protestants for 
burial.) No burial has been made in the Catholic Mission cemetery. The church- 
yard of the church ruin in the heart of town is still used in the old way, burial on top 
of burial, the corpse transported and the grave dug by family connections. 

The six Sisters visit the townspeople and in minor cases do a little nursing, more 
particularly in homes of Mission school children. There is a government district 
nurse in town, said not to be as well liked as the Sisters, and a government hospital 
four miles or more away to which people are often loath to send their sick. 

The Mission school attendance (? enrollment) is as noted 160 as against 125 in 
the Protestant church school and in the government day school, 200, with 25 in the 
government school at Nutria. The school children attend Sunday Mass as part of 
their curriculum. 
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Church attendance by adults appears to be negligible except at Easter and 
Christmas services when the church is packed. (No mention of presents or throw- 
away, but there are free meals.) Even the children do not go to church in summer. 
In summer Mission activity abates: Sisters and the Father in charge are absent. 
Many Zuni families are away on their farms. 

It would be interesting to learn current town opinions about the Mission. Adair 
was told by townspeople that the Sisters were kinder than Government nurse or 
teachers; also that people hung crosses and saint’s pictures in their houses only be- 
cause they thought them pretty—this last from a notorious anti-Catholic. A towns- 
man whose own children attended the Mission school said that after graduation 
young people do not go to the Mission, “there is nothing for them to go over there 
for.” 

EtstE CLEws PARSONS 
New York, N. Y. 
THE LAST ZUNI TRANSVESTITE 

In June, 1938 John Adair visited Zuni and took this picture of Kasinelu, the 
grandchild of Naiuchi, famous Bow chief of Zuni at the end of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Kasinelu is one of the four transvestites I described briefly in 1916.' Of the 
others Uk or Yuka who appeared to be a case of arrested development? died in 1937 
about sixty years old; and Tsalatitsa* died in 1918, in middle age, of ‘‘acute indiges- 
tion.” (I talked with him that year; he had the manners and giggle of a woman; he 
was intelligent.) In 1918 Laspeke (Laspik) the little boy not quite feminized I also 
saw again. He was carrying his little sister on his back in a blanket asa girl or woman 
carries a baby. But Laspeke, in a White man’s terms “‘a very nice looking boy, rather 
a sissy,” was sent to one of the Indian boarding-schools and has since become cook 
to an American roadmaking labor gang—another way of doing women’s work! 

Since Laspeke, no boy in the last twenty years has shown any promise of trans- 
vestism. Kasinelu, the clever potter and plasterer, is therefore the only surviving 
transvestite in Zuni, and almost certainly will be the last one. As in the case of 
Laspeke American influence will work against the trait. There was also some degree 
of native resistance at Zuni although, as Dr Hill indicates (American Anthropologist, 
N.S., 40: 338-340), it was less than among the Pima. Kasinelu’s mother and grand- 
mother were complaisant, but his grandfather Naiuchi tried to shame the boy from 
turning girl. Naiuchi was a warrior. 

There are two lines of development discernible for transvestism among Pueblos: 
the authentic lifelong economic line of which the source or history is obscure and the 
motivation merely a preference for women’s work; and the pseudo or temporary 


1 The Zuni Lamana, American Anthropologist, xv (1916), 521-528. 

* People laughed at him because he talked back like a child at the children who teased 
him and because he went on using men’s words, for example, saying ikina for younger sister 
as would a man, instead of hani, as would a woman. 

* This was his feminine name; his masculine name had been Tsaiamuni. Kasinelu did not 
change his name. 
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7 
KASINELU OF ZUNI 


Note woman’s hair-cut; also antique 
Navaho silver earrings (Adair) 


ritual line of burlesque or dance in which clowns or dancers take on parts of women’s 
array or impersonate women. Here motivation is twofold: contrary behaviour is 
funny and so is a general feature of professional burlesque or clowning, and being 
laughed at, not with, is punitive and so unsuccessful warriors have to dress like wom- 
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en who do not fight. The Zuni kachina who was captured in the mythical Ky’ana- 
kwe fight was made to put on a woman’s dress in order to break his spirit—he was 
rebelling against taking part in the celebration of his capture. He was in Zuni theory 
the first transvestite. In another Zuni version the first transvestite was the elder 
sister of the Koyemshi clowns. In other words in Zuni opinion the prctice had some 
association with war and with clowning. 

There is a general Pueblo war-clown complex which among Tewa emphasizes 
change of sex. Also the Tewa hunter outdone by a girl in pursuing a rabbit had to 
exchange garments with her until he gave her another rabbit (Bandelier). These 
rabbit hunts with the girls are generally directed by the clown societies and, among 
Keres, at the request of the masked dancers. Possibly hunt and war transvestism 
was derived from Plains Indians; and possibly it was carried along into the late 
dance cult that derived in part from hunt or war dances, the masked dancer or 
kachina cult. Passing from an antifeminist culture like the Plains into a feminist 
culture like the Pueblo the trait of exchanging sex would tend to lose punitive char- 
acter or disappear as it does in the Keresan rabbit hunt with the girls. In Bandelier’s 
novel the Keres travellers from the south who come upon the disguised and pena- 
lized Tewa rabbit hunters can interpret their woman’s dress only as clowning. 

CLEws PARSONS 
New York City 


NOTE ON RICHARD SCHULTES’ “THE APPEAL OF PEYOTE.” 


Richard Schultes’ paper on “The Appeal of Peyote,” in the recent ANTHRO- 
POLOGIST, is ably argued, but contains some misconceptions, I think, which 
should be pointed out. Mr Schultes’ general thesis is (p. 704) that ‘‘the peyote vi- 
sion has been incidental while the medicinal reputation of peyote has been funda- 
mental in the establishment, spread, and, to some extent, in the maintenance of the 
peyote cult in the United States.” 

In section IV, paragraph 4, he argues that even in Mexico the medicinal virtues 
of the plant over-topped the importance of the visions. This may be so, yet the pre- 
ceding paragraphs of evidence he cites for this do not appear to me to support the 
thesis, for it was the visions which accounted for the use of peyote in prophecy etc. 
(compare the ‘‘death vine,” datura, cohoba snuff, yahé etc. in native America). In- 
deed, even in Mexico some of the authorities Schultes cites mention the vision. Fur- 
ther, Lumholtz’ term “curing” in Mexican peyotism is used in a special sense: it is 
a prophylactic “baptism-”ceremony, rather than a therapeutic medicinal cure, a 
ritual to protect a group, not to cure an individual invalid. Furthermore (p. 706), 
the use of peyote in battle is surely as much for its supernatural vision-produced 
“power” as for its “‘stimulating”’ properties. 

Again, Mr. Schultes argues (p. 707) that the healing power of peyote was the 
most important element in enabling peyotists to sweep aside conservative tribal op- 
position, and cites Radin to this end; but Radin mentions in the quotation ‘‘the 
glorious visions” of peyote-intoxication also. I think, indeed, a mere new plant medi- 
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cine, without the authority of the visions peyote produces, could not have made its 
way against such resistance (the Kiowa, I believe, are typical for the Plains in say- 
ing, ““We don’t get medicine power from any plants except peyote.’’) A new plant 
remedy, of which the Plains Indians already had many, did not crush this opposi- 
tion; the supernatural authority of the visions produced by peyote appealing to an 
older vision-valuing culture did. In the Plains, as is well established, the epistemo- 
logical authority for behavior is the supernatural vision-experience, quite as the 
experimental laboratory method is for our scientific culture. It is, I repeat, this ele- 
ment, at least in the Plains, which overcame individual tribal resistance, and which 
indeed convinced them it had medicinal curing-power! Schultes’ own quotation of 
Petrullo (p. 708) notes that the devotees “hope to win the attention of the spirit- 
forces and their intercession for the sick person.”’ Via the vision! 

As for the argument that the new plant medicine succeeded chiefly on the basis 
of its medicinal virtues, Schultes quotes John Wilson to the effect that “‘as the pe- 
yote worshipper progressed in knowledge, he could ignore the effects of the native 
native pharmacopeia and effect his cures upon himself and others by the sole use of 
peyote.’’ Why could one plant cause the casting-out of use of all other plants, if not 
because of its additional vision-power? And whence the “knowledge” if not through 
the vision-experience? 

As a matter of fact, however, I believe the difference between Mr Schultes and 
myself derives from the ambiguity of meaning of the familiar term “medicine pow- 
er” in Plains ethnography. To be sure in peyotism supernatural power vouchsafed 
in the vision-experience often is power to cure illness; yet the term “medicine power” 
encountered in the literature should by no means be read always as ‘‘power to cure 
illness.” It is far more generalized, as I think I have shown in “The Peyote Cult,” 
to mean on occasion power over the enemy in war, witchcraft prophylaxis, power to 
prophesy, to be clairvoyant, to find lost articles, etc. I think Mr Schultes is mis- 
taken to equate “medicine-power” with medicinal-power, so far as peyote is con- 
cerned. And I think he is surely mistaken in believing that in Oklahoma there isa 
“disinterest in the peyote vision”’ or that there is “‘no indication of the pursuit of 
visions during peyote ceremonies.” (p. 711). I collected 75 or so visions in the field 
and mentioned in the literature; Sunday forenoons after meetings, indeed, are usu 
ally spent in telling about ones peyote-visions! 

Mr Schultes (p. 709) states that ““The importance of the curing ritual in the 
peyote ceremony has been completely overlooked by those who have written on the 
subject.” This statement has the appearance of being gravely unfair to the exten- 
sive discussion of curing and doctoring by peyote which I undertook to make in 
“The Peyote Cult.” The facts are otherwise. The manuscript for Mr Schultes’ ar- 
ticle was prepared at a time when “‘The Peyote Cult” was unavailable to him, being 
then in press; this appeared before the publication of Mr Schultes’ article, but sub- 
sequent to his absence on a field trip to Oaxaca, Mexico. 

Incidentally Mr Schultes’ authoritative work on the botany of peyote has been 
capped on this field trip by his discovery in Oaxaca of the mushroom “teonanacatl,” 
which Safford erroneously identified with peyote. My own critique of Safford was 
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based entirely on textual criticism, which could only have become conclusive through 
Mr Schultes’ authoritative botanical evidence. 
Weston LA BARRE 
Topeka, KANSAS 


NORTHERN ARIZONA POTTERY: REPLY TO A 
REVIEW BY DR PAUL REITER 


On pp. 489-491 of a recent issue of the ANTHROPOLOGIST (40: 3, July-September 
1938) there is a review by Mr Paul Reiter of the Handbook of Northern Arizona Pot- 
tery Wares by H. S. Colton and L. L. Hargrave, recently issued by the Museum of 
Northern Arizona, Flagstaff. Certain statements, but more especially the general 
attitude of the reviewer, call for discussion. 

Taking specific statements first, the one most needing comment is that “The 
authors consider their organization to be the synthesis which ‘is only as accurate as 
the analyses which preceded it’.”” Now, this is simply not true. The Handbook, like 
most of the work of the Museum of Northern Arizona, is purely analysis, with syn- 
thesis only by implication. This detailed classification of pottery types is an attempt 
to make analysis sufficiently accurate that, later, syntheses can be made accurate. 
The statement in the introduction, misinterpreted by Mr Reiter, that “Synthesis 
is only as accurate as the analyses which preceded it”—a statement which might 
well be inscribed in gold on the walls of archaeological laboratories and class-rooms 
—is made as a criticism and a warning and is immediately followed by the state- 
ment: “‘Many students think that southwestern archaeology is a finished study be- 
cause works of synthesis have been published, but the anaysis that preceded this 
synthesis is, in many cases, insufficient for the conclusions drawn.” The last is only 
too true. 

Dr Colton and Mr Hargrave do not feel that their work is a synthesis or is in 
any way final. They are attempting to set up a uniform but usable system in south- 
western prehistoric ceramics. 

The modifications by Roberts and Kidder of the Pecos Conference terminology 
are not at all radical changes, but simply replacing of one set of names by others. Of 
course, however, dating the line between Pueblo IV and Pueblo V at A.D. 1600 in- 
stead of circa 1700 is a serious slip. 

The implication by Mr Reiter that there is no valid difference between Kayenta 
black-on-white and Betatakin black-on-white is easily answered not only by han- 
dling the material but even by simply reading carefully the descriptions of these 
types in the Handbook. 

The destruction of ‘Winona red-on-tan” is justifiable only on theoretical 
grounds; if Mr Reiter were to see that one sherd and realize its individuality he 
might feel differently. The immediately preceding type, “‘Winona black-on-red,”’ is 
a more promising candidate for demolition, as it is based not only on one single sherd 
but on a sherd which certainly seems to have been altered by re-firing. This “type” 
must indeed be held in abeyance, at least. 
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There are certain statements in Mr Reiter’s review that I fail to comprehend, 
such as: “tendencies to classify the descriptions rather than the sherds;” ‘‘Dr Col- 
ton’s contention that the taxonomic organization is an end, or that it is essential to 
understanding excavation;” “the section on rim forms is not the only system in the 
Handbook to stimulate suspicion that the potters of northern Arizona must have 
been parsimoniously impeccable in the adherence to ceramic creeds.’’ The first of 
these is meaningless to me; in the second, the first portion is a misinterpretation 
and the second is virtually a truism; if the third were true, the work of Colton and 
Hargrave and other specialists in Southwestern archaeology would be vastly sim- 
plified and there would be far fewer of the multitudinous pottery types to which 
Mr Reiter objects. 

It is not the fault of Dr Colton and Mr Hargrave or other specialists that the 
prehistoric potters were not “impeccable in their adherence to ceramic creeds;” the 
varieties are there already, and the students simply describe them. 

Megascopic identification of temper undoubtedly is unsafe; precisely for that 
reason the terms “‘quartz-like” and “light-colored angular fragments” are used in 
place of “‘quartz” or “sherd,” describing thus the appearance—which is sufficient 
for the classifying of types as such—and not attempting petrographic identification. 

Others of Mr Reiter’s criticisms are to a large extent valid—the ignoring of slip 
hardness, for example. There are, also, a great number of possible specific criticisms 
he has failed to make. 

It may be that in many details, or perhaps in some larger questions, Colton and 
Hargrave are off the track. But the Handbook represents a great deal of patient, 
tedious work, and a sincere, serious attempt to present a workable method of han- 
dling the vast and varied amount of Southwestern pottery. There are many errors 
and deficiencies, including certain of those mentioned by Mr Reiter; but the basic 
ideas are sound and a considerable contribution has been made to Southwestern 
archaeology. 


Erik K. REED 
SanTA Fe, New Mexico 


NOTES AND NEWS 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF PREHISTORIC RESEARCH 


Tue 1939 annual summer term of the School will open in Paris on July ist and 
close in France on September 9th. The tentative program includes laboratory work 
and visits to the museums in Paris and Saint-Germain-en-Laye; visits to the prin- 
cipal museums and excursions to important prehistoric sites in various parts of 
France; and practice in excavating at two or more sites. 

The Abbé H. Breuil, foremost authority on Old World prehistory will be in 
charge of the course, ably assisted by Mr Harper Kelley, a former student of the 
School. They will have the coéperation of various French specialists. 

Prospective students should apply for enrollment as soon as possible. Applica- 
tions for enrollment and for further information should be addressed to: 


GEORGE GRANT MacCurpy, Director, American School of Prehistoric Research 
Old Lyme, Conn. 


Tue 1938 Expedition of the American School of Prehistoric Research was limi- 
ted to certain parts of Anatolia and Bulgaria. Dr Dorothy A. E. Garrod of Cam- 
bridge University, the well-known authority on the prehistory of the Near East, was 
leader of the Expedition, ably assisted by James H. Gaul and Bruce Howe, both 
former students of the School and at present enrolled in the Graduate School of 
Harvard University. In the cave of Batcho Kiro, Near Drenovo, Bulgaria, they 


found a stratified paleolithic sequence (Mousterian and Aurignacian), surmounted 
by a deposit containing pottery and a recent fauna—the first sequence of this kind 
to have been reported from Bulgaria. With permission of the Government and sup- 
ervision by the National Museum in Sofia, the School will, in the near future, con- 
tinue the excavations so auspiciously begun at Batcho Kiro. 
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